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FOREWORD 


The Commission on Freedom of Information and Individual Privacy was 
established by the government of Ontario in March, 1977, to "study and 
report to the Attorney General of Ontario on ways and means to improve 
the public information policies and relevant legislation and procedures 
of the government of Ontario, and to examine: 


Ake Public information practices of other jurisdictions 
in order to consider possible changes which are 
compatible with the parliamentary traditions of the 
government of Ontario and complementary to the 
mechanisms that presently exist for the protection 
of the rights of individuals; 


is The individual's right of access and appeal in 
relation to the use of government information; 


Sin The categories of government information which 
should be treated as confidential in order to protect 
the public interest; 


4. The effectiveness of present procedures for the 
dissemination of government information to the public; 


iA The protection of individual privacy and the right of 
recourse in regard to the use of government records." 


To the best of our knowledge it is the only Commission of its kind whose 
mandate ebraces both freedom of information and individual privacy. 

The views of the public were embodied in the briefs submitted and in the 
series of hearings held in ten communities, and covering both Northern 
and Southern Ontario. In response to public demand, three sets of 
hearings, widely separated in time, were held in Toronto. 
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The views of the scholars and experts in the field are to be found in 
the present series of research reports of which this is number 5. 
These, together with the briefs submitted, constitute the backbone of 
our findings: the stuff out of which our Report will be made. Many 
of these stand in their own right as documents of importance to this 
field of study; hence our decision to publish them immediately. 


It is our confident expectation that they will be received by the 
interested public with the same interest and enthusiasm they generated 
in us. Many tackle problem areas never before explored in the context 
of freedom of information and individual privacy in Canada. Many 

turn up facts, acts, policies and procedures hitherto unknown to the 
general public. 


In short, we feel that the Commission has done itself and the province 
a good turn in having these matters looked into and that we therefore 

have an obligation in the name of freedom of information to make them 

available to all who care to read them. 


It goes without saying that the views expressed are those of the 
authors concerned; none of whom speak for the Commission. 


D. C. Williams 
Chairman 
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PREFACE 


The inherent tension between the two branches of this Commission's 
mandate -- freedom of information and the protection of privacy -- 
is brought into sharp relief when attention is drawn to the vast 
quantity of personal information about individual citizens which 

is collected by the government of Ontario. A critic of the Ontario 
medical health insurance system, for example, may take a very 
different view of the question of public access to records generated 
by that system than would a hospital patient whose medical history 
is therein revealed, or a medical practitioner whose personal income 
is, for the most part, reflected in receipts from the insurance fund. 
In such cases, as one wag has remarked, "One man's freedom of 
information is another man's invasion of privacy." 


It is evident that the two very different policy objectives of 

public access to government information and privacy protection ought 
not be considered in isolation. There is a danger that forceful 
advocates of citizen access to government documents will lose sight 
of the risks to individual privacy posed by unduly aggressive freedom 
of information laws. On the other hand, an overly zealous pursuit 

of the privacy protection objective might result in a reduction of 
access to government-held information to an extent which would be 
contrary to the public interest. 


This tension between the access and privacy protection objectives is 
nowhere more dramatically illustrated than in the area of information 
practice discussed in this paper, the use of sensitive personal 
information for research and statistical purposes. Few would contest 
that there is a strong public interest to be served in granting the 
research community access to government-held information about 
individuals which is relevant to legitimate research objectives. 
Those who remain skeptical on this point may find that Professor 
Flaherty's account of recent attempts to conduct medical and 
epidemiological research offers compelling evidence of the validity 
of this proposition. 


It is undeniable, however, that the conduct of medical and other 
research drawing on sensitive personal information can pose a grave 
risk to privacy interests unless precautions are taken to safeguard 
the confidentiality of data of this kind. This much is obvious. It 
is rather more difficult to determine the precise nature of the 
precautions which should be followed and the extent to which 
uniformity in such matters is practicable or ought to be encouraged 
through the imposition of legislated standards. 


As Professor Flaherty's paper indicates, a closer examination of the 
problems associated with research uses of personal information yields 
a number of equally challenging questions. If the research community 
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is currently encountering difficulty in gaining access to 
government-held personal information, is legislative support of 

some kind to ensure or foster access appropriate? Should government 
agencies ever be allowed to use personal information, initially 
gathered for a research or statistical use, to accomplish an 
administrative objective of some kind? Conversely, under what 
circumstances should information gathered for an administrative’ 
purpose be used by government or by outside researchers for legitimate 
research purposes? Under what terms and conditions ought linkage of 
information from a variety of different government-held personal files 
or data banks be permitted to accomplish research objectives? What 
are the implications of research needs for the current national 

debate on the future use of the Social Insurance Number? 


Professor Flaherty's paper provides the Commission and interested 
members of the public with a factual base drawn from the Ontario 
experience against which questions of this kind may be considered. 
More than this, however, Professor Flaherty has offered suggestions 
for the resolution of some of these issues and, indeed, has made 
specific recommendations with respect to the information practices of 
a number of Ontario research and statistical agencies. 


Professor Flaherty is ideally suited to undertake a study of this 
topic for the Commission. As a professional historian, Professor 
Flaherty has long had an interest in the concept of personal privacy 
(see his Privacy in Colonial New England, 1972). More recently, his 
research activities have been directly focused on privacy problems 
associated with research and statistical uses of personal data. As 
he indicates in his Introduction, Professor Flaherty has recently 
completed a lengthy inquiry into the data collection and dissemination 
activities of national statistical agencies in five western countries. 
Professor Flaherty is a member of the Department of History of the 
University of Western Ontario. 


It should be noted that the interviews and other inquiries which form 
the basis of the descriptive portions of this paper were conducted by 
Professor Flaherty in June and July of 1978. It is entirely possible, 
then, that the policies and practices of the agencies reviewed by 
Professor Flaherty may have altered in the period prior to publication 
of this report. 


The Commission has resolved to make available to the public its 
background research papers in the hope that they might stimulate public 
discussion. Those who wish to communicate their views in writing to 
the Commission are invited to write to us at the following address: 


Registrar 

Commission on Freedom of Information 
and Individual Privacy 

180 Dundas Street West, 22nd Floor 
Toronto sfOntaric MMS5GeLzs 
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It should be emphasized, however, that the views expressed in this 
Paper are those of the author and that they deal with questions on 
which the Commission has not yet reached a final conclusion. 


Particulars of other research papers which have been published to 
date by the Commission are to be found on page 188. 


John D. McCamus 
Director of Research 
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INTRODUCTION 


Various levels of government in advanced industrial societies 
collect large amounts of data on individuals (microdata) in the 
course of carrying out their responsibilities. At the 
provincial level in Canada, most of the data originates with the 
process of administering a government program, such as 
hospitalization insurance. Such administrative data have 
varying levels of sensitivity. Data are also collected for 


purely statistical purposes. 


The basic thrust of contemporary movements for data protection 
insists on a variety of very important and relevant themes, 
which are equally applicable to the data collection activities 
of the government of Ontario. These themes were well summarized 
in the 1977 report of the American Privacy Protection Study 
Commission, which listed the following objectives for national 
policy-making in an information society: minimizing 
intrusiveness in data collection; maximizing fairness in 
recording and storing personal data; and legitimizing 


expectations of confidentiality for data. 


ik Privacy Protection Study Commission, Personal Privacy In An 
Information Society (Washington, D.C., 1977). 
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But there is another facet to the issue of data collection by 
government agencies. Most information gathering occurs for a 
particular purpose that is thought to be in the public interest. 
For example, administrative data may determine eligibility for 
various types of personal benefits. Data protection thus 

should not unduly hinder the conduct of legitimate government 
activities. Another risk is that advocates of privacy and data 
protection will take an absolutist position on the use of data 
for purposes other than those for which they were collected. 

The privacy lobby, for example, could conceivably cut off the 
use of data for research and statistical purposes because of the 
risks to personal privacy allegedly involved. Research and 
statistical or scientific uses of data are defined as uses which 
do not directly affect a particular person on the basis of the 
specific data in question. These are in sharp contrast to 
administrative or regulatory uses of data, which directly affect 


a person in one way or another. 


The issue of protecting versus disseminating data is at the 
heart of the dilemma over privacy and freedom of information. 
The formulation of essential policies for the protection of 
personal data could have the unfortunate result of restricting 
the flow of information for legitimate and important societal 
purposes. Thus the goals of protection and dissemination have 


to be balanced during the formulation of measures to protect 
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the confidentiality of data. Balancing the appropriate 
mechanisms has been the major theme pursued in the preparation 


of this Working Paper. 


This Working Paper has been substantially influenced by the 
methodology and findings of the forthcoming book by David H. 
Flaherty on Privacy and Government Data Banks. An International 
Perspective.” The companion volume compiled by D.H. Flaherty, 
E.H. Hanis, and S. Paula Mitchell will be entitled Privacy and 
Access to Government Data for Research. An International 

Bib liography.> Both volumes are products of a research project 
funded by the Ford Foundation from 1974 to 1978. The monograph 
surveys data collection and data dissemination activities by 


national government agencies in five countries. 


Although Privacy and Government Data Banks focuses on scientific 
uses of data, the agencies surveyed in the volume include both 
administrative and statistical data bases. In the United 
Kingdom, for example, the government agencies studied include 
the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys, the Central 


Statistical Office, the Department of Health and Social Security, 


2 Science Associates/International, Inc., New York, 
forthcoming, 1978. 


3 Ibid. 
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the Board of Inland Revenue, and the Home Office. This English 
material has furnished instructive background for surveying 


agencies and issues in Ontario. 


For each of the Ontario agencies examined in this Working Paper, 
the following types of questions were pertinent: what personal 
data does an agency of government collect from respondents or 
from administrative sources? What general policies and legal 
protections exist to regulate data protection and dissemination? 
How are these policies formulated? What mechanisms for data 
dissemination exist? These concerns are balanced by a 
discussion of various types of existing and future needs for 
access to data for research and statistical purposes, drawing 


upon particular examples of current research. 


The basic goal of this Working Paper has been to generate a set 
of principles and practices for data protection and dissemination 
that will be generally applicable to a wide variety of Ontario 
agencies involved with personal data. The recommendations are 
generally patterned on the Bellagio Principles on the Use of 
Government Microdata for Research and Statistical Purposes, 

which were formulated at the Bellagio Conference in August,: 1977, 
and the conclusions and recommendations of Privacy and Government 
Data Banka 

4 The Bellagio Conference is discussed in Appendix I (p. 182). 


The conclusions of Privacy and Government Data Banks are 
summarized in Table IX. 
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Several Ontario government agencies were selected for 

intensive review in order to examine the questions raised above. 
Two of the chosen agencies are primarily statistical in 
character: the Office of the Registrar General in the Ministry 
of Consumer and Commercial Relations, and Central Statistical 
Services in the Ministry of Treasury, Economics, and 
Intergovernmental Affairs. An initial focus on these particular 
branches of government permitted the application of knowledge 
about Statistics Canada and the national statistical system 


acquired during research for Privacy and Government Data Banks. 


A second major area of inquiry has been the various components 
of the Ontario Ministry of Health and related health research 
foundations that collect and disseminate health-related data on 
individuals. This study focuses on sources of personal data in 
this Ministry with potential or actual research and statistical 
applications. Not only are the uses of OHIP data a sensitive 
topic at present from the point of view of confidentiality, but 
health data have some of the best potential applications for 
purposes of scientific research. Hence this inquiry also 
interviewed a number of users of such data within and outside 
the Ontario government, whose experience as users is described. 
Striking a reasonable balance between the protection and use of 
personal data is a major goal of this Working Paper. In addition, 


the promising field of record linkage for scientific purposes is 


Oxy) 


a particular field of emphasis in these pages, since it is 
currently one of the most sensitive issues confronting 


custodians of government data in English-speaking countries. 


Several caveats are in order for readers of the following 
material. The Working Paper focuses heavily on legitimate uses 
of Ontario government personal data for research and statistical 
purposes. The focus is not on even more fundamental issues such 
as whether data should have been collected in the first instance, 
and whether the basic confidentiality of the data is adequately 
protected during administrative uses. The latter is a direct 
concern for health-related data of the Royal Commission of 
Inquiry into the Confidentiality of Health Records in Ontario 
headed by Justice Horace Krever. This study reviews existing 
government sources of personal microdata and describes how these 
are or should be used for scientific purposes under controlled 
conditions. Yet it must be emphasized that it is also a basic 
assumption of this Working Paper that personal data should be 
collected and used in a manner that provides for basic 
protection of the right of individual privacy of citizens. All 
uses of data discussed in this Working Paper are research and 
statistical in character, wherein there should be no direct 
action for or against a particular person, except in the unusual 
circumstances where treatment or action are part of the research 


program or protocol and approved as such by the appropriate 
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custodians of data. The thesis of the following pages is that 
existing personal data should be used as much as possible to 
promote scientific understanding of important contemporary 


problems. 


CHAPTER I 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR GENERAL 


The Office of the Registrar General is located in the Ministry of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations. Although the Minister is the 
Registrar General, the direct supervision of the Office is 
delegated to the Deputy Registrar General under the Vital 
Statistics Rowe The Office of the Registrar General is 
responsible for the collection and custody of all personal 
records required under the Vital Statistics Act, which dates 
back to 1948. It thus has both administrative and statistical 
responsibilities. It issues certificates of births, marriages, 
and deaths, records vital events, and furnishes statistical data 


in published and unpublished form. 


The Office of the Registrar General is legally required to 
maintain a large amount of personal data on Ontario residents. 
There are seven separate annual series recording identifiable 
individual data on births, deaths, marriages, still-births, 


adoptions, divorces, and changes of name. Each entry in each 


a R.S.0., 1970, c. 483, as amended by S.0., 1971, c. 98, 
Sched. Dat. Oo.0 See) ae 


series acquires a specific consecutive number. Each series is 
indexed on an annual paste The annual registrations of 
Ontario births, deaths, and marriages total approximately 
126,000, 62,000, and 73,000 items peseec tacelete Data are 
stored in volumes, on punch cards, and/or on computer tapes. 
There are proposals for increasing automation of the Office of 


the Registrar General. 


The data collected on individual episodes of mortality furnish 
some sense of the extensive personal information collected and 
stored by the Registrar General. Information on mortality is 
collected by means of three separate forms. Table I contains 

a comparative analysis of the personal data contained in the 
various documents. The "statement of death" prepared by a 
funeral director reports approximately twenty items of 
information about the decassedte The statement of death 
contains a great deal of valuable information from the point of 


view of the health researcher. The same is also true for the 


2 R.S.0., 1970, c. 483, s. 2, 3; Regulation 820, s. 03; 
64. 


é Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental 


Affairs, Catalogue of Statistical Files in the Ontario 
Government 1977 (Toronto, 1977), pp. CR.12 - CR.13. 


4 Vital Statistics Act, R.S.0., 1970, c. 483, s. 17(4); 
Regulation 820, Form 15. 
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TABLE I: CONTENTS OF MORTALITY RECORDS 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR GENERAL 


"Medical 
"Statement "Death Certificate 
of Death" Certificate" of Death" 
Item (Form 15) (Form 29) (Form 16) 
Name of Deceased x x x 
Registration Number x x x 
Place of Death x x 
Date of Death x x x 
Length of Residence 
in Place of Death x 
Length of Residence 
in Ontario x 
Length of Residence 
in Canada 
Permanent Residence x 
Cause of Death x 
Sex x x x 
Citizenship x 
Birthplace x 
Birthdate x 
Age x 
Trade, Profession x 
Years in Occupation x 
Type of Business x 
Marital Status x x 
Name of Father x 
Name of Mother x 
Birthplace of Father x 
Birthplace of Mother x 
Name of Husband/Maiden 
Name of Wife x 


Source: Regulations Under the Vital Statistics Act. Revised 
Statutes of Ontario, 1970. Regulation 820. 
December, 1971 (Toronto, 1971). 


"medical certificate of death," which is supplied by a legally 
qualified medical pracetcianea a Form 16 furnishes detailed 
information concerning the cause of death; forms 15 and 16 are 
in fact filed together as one record in the Office. Finally, 


! 


there is a "death certificate,'' which contains a limited range 


of identifiable information about the Hee 


Confidentiality and Data Dissemination 


The Vital Statistics Act grants broad discretionary power to the 
Registrar General to "collate, publish and distribute such 
statistical information regarding the births, marriages, deaths, 
still-births, adoptions, divorces, and changes of names 
registered during any period as he may consider to be necessary 
and in the public iapereseet The meaning of "statistical 
information" is in part established in Section 48(2) of the Act, 
which is cited below. No criteria are established for the 
determination of "necessity" and the "public interest." 
Although the inclusion of definitions or explications of such 
terms could have been restrictive, users now run the risk of 


changing attitudes on the part of custodians. 


5 R:S..0.,. 1970: "c. 46350s-) 17 Gee Reet lation oZ0re forme! 6n 
6 Regulation 820, Form 29. 
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The basic provision on secrecy in the Act is an indirect 
promise of confidentiality to respondents: 

48(1) 

"No division registrar, sub-registrar, funeral director 

or person employed in the service of Her Majesty shall 

communicate or allow to be communicated to any person 

not entitled thereto any information obtained under 

this Act, or allow any such person to inspect or have 

access to any records containing information obtained 

under this Act. 

(2) 

Nothing in subsection 1 prohibits the furnishing and 

publication of information of a general statistical 

nature that does not disclose information about any 

individual person." 
The Deputy Registrar General interprets Section 48(1) as 
applying to all persons employed by the Office of the Registrar 
General. There is no specific definition of who is "entitled" to 
information under Section 48(1). The regulations under the Act 
do specify rights of access for various types of government 

Ore 8 : 

Obi 2e1a is. Over the course of many years, the Deputy Registrar 
General has generally determined that the individuals "entitled" 
to direct access to information are the persons whose records 
are being required or their immediate families. This is in accord 
with the 1972 revision to the Coroners Act, which directs that 
coroners should make information recorded by them about specific 
cases "available to the spouse, parents, children, brothers and 


Sisters of the deceased and to his personal representative, upon 


9 ; : : ' 
request." It is evident that researchers do not fit this 


8 Regulation 820, s. 66. 
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particular set of categories; the legitimacy of access by 

qualified researchers should be recognized under existing 

resulations. The. Vital Statistics Act, specifies) thar "any 

person contravening any of the provisions of Section 48 is 

guilty of an offense and on summary conviction is liable to a 
10 


fine of not more than $200." There has never been a known 


episode requiring application of this section. 


The Act has a variety of provisions concerning access to data. 
Only those pertaining to mortality data will be reviewed here, 
since this is the type of information most commonly required by 
health researchers. In general, any person who applies, pays 
the prescribed fee, and "satisfies the Registrar General as to 


his reason for requiring it," 


may have a search made for the 

registration of any death in the indexes kept in the Office of 

the Registrar General. A request cannot be for frivolous 

purposes. The only information that can be disseminated under 

this power of search shall concern the existence or otherwise of 
: , : F s : 11 

the registration and the registration number if registered. 

A more relevant provision concerning access for researchers would 


be the ability to acquire copies of death certificates: "Upon 


application and upon payment of the prescribed fee, any person 


LO Reo sO ee Une. 460.6 See 


TL puRsSs Orel 10), cms ates meno) (aye 


may obtain from the Registrar General a death certificate in 
respect of any death of which there is a registration in his 


1 
Uritces” z In fact, a "death certificate" contains only limited 


information about the deceased, as indicated in Table es 
Copying of the "medical certificate of death" is controlled by 
the Vital Statistics Amendment Act of 1973: "No person shall 
make a copy or a duplicate of the medical certificate of death, 
nor shall any person receive a copy of the certificate, except 
as authorized by this or any other Act, or the regulations made 


14 


thereunder." 


The Vital Statistics Act does authorize the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council to make regulations "designating the persons who may 
have access to or may be given information from the records in 
the Registrar General's Office or in a Division Registrar's 
Office, and prescribing an oath of secrecy to be taken by such 
Denn Ona eae None of the existing regulations directly pertain to 
access for research and statistical purposes. The regulations do 
prescribe the forms for two separate oaths of secrecy, neither of 


which make any specific provision of penalties for violation of 


the oath. 


pr POO IN, Vee een. ein einioan. 
13a. 60 ee lOZ0secres eas 639(2). 
Lee S07) 101 ec. alla espe 5 (5h 
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The first can be reviewed in Table II. Under the oath of 

secrecy prescribed in form 31 the individual swears as follows: 
"T will hold secret and will not disclose to any person 
any information given me from the records in the 
Registrar General's Office or in any Division Registrar's 
Office or obtained from those records by reason of my 
access thereto, except to the Director of Industrial 
Hygiene or the Medical Statistician of the Department 
of Healthy) 


The reasons for the existence of two separate oaths are no 


longer very clear. 


Although the Office of the Registrar General might prefer the 
legislature to establish policy on confidentiality and data 
dissemination under the Vital Statistics Act and does not see 
itself as having much discretion in these areas under the Act, 
it seems fairly evident that the Deputy Registrar General has 
some discretionary power under the statute. It is the policy of 
the Office "to provide reasonable access to authorized 
researchers, government representatives and the private sector 
to vital statistics to enable them to produce more effective 
results in health, social and economic planning." This policy 
is implemented with the general understanding that an individual 
respondent has a right of privacy for personal information 
compulsorily divulged to the Office. There is no release of 
identifiable data in general statistical tabulations prepared by 
the Office, such as the annual volume of vital statistics. The 


Registrar General does the coding and keypunching of individual 


TABLE II: OATH OF SECRECY 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR GENERAL 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR GENERAL 


MACDONALD BLCCK. PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, TORONTO. ONTARIO M7A IY5 


Ontario 
Form 30 
The Vital Statistics Act 
OATH OF SECRECY 
I, 


SR SRNR CRAY CERES A EES “ere EY 


(given names) 


(surname) 


solemnly swear that I will hold secret and will 
not disclose to any person any information given 
me from the records in the Registrar General's 
office or obtained from those records by reason 
of my access thereto except information required 
in the performance of the duties in my office or 
information required by a court of law for the 
purposes of an action, prosecution or other 
proceeding. 


SWORN before me 
at che City of 
Toronto in the 
(signature of deponent) 
Municipality 


of Metropolitan Toronto, 


Ne BR Bs oe ae le 


this day of 19 





A Commissioner, etc. 
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anes. “and sends computer tapes to Statistics Canada, which 
prepares the tabulations. The individual entries on these tapes 
are not in themselves identifiable, but there is a registration 
number for each entry that can be linked to the annual index and 
the original registration. The Registrar General also sends to 
Statistics Canada an annual identifiable index of birth, 
marriage, and death registrations. Thus anyone seeking access 
to vital statistics from Ontario for research and statistical 
purposes can initially approach Statistics Canada in order to 
obtain access. Any dissemination of Ontario data by Statistics 
Canada also has to be authorized by the Registrar General of 


Ontario. 


The Office of the Registrar General does make identifiable data 
on mortality directly available to researchers. Approximately 
a dozen epidemiologists were assisted in this fashion during 
1977. The conditions for such access are not formally 
established by written policies. A researcher is normally 
queried about the sponsorship of his or her work, its value to 
the general public, the validity and utility of the research, 
and the extent, if any, of substantive support from the Ontario 
Ministry of Health. Refusals of access to researchers generally 
occur because of the lack of supportive documents, the eters 
to obtain research grants, or a determination that a particular 


piece of research does not meet the criteria of public good. 


It is suggested that the Office of the Registrar General 
currently perceives less public support for academic research in 
general. Table Three reproduces a set of standard written 
undertakings governing access to data, which are imposed on 
particular research projects. These were formulated by the 
Office of the Registrar General. The researcher has to supply a 
credible individual to perform the search of available records. 


Such an individual is sworn in by means of an oath of secrecy. 


Examples. of Data Dissemination 


The Office of the Registrar General has provided research 
assistance to a wide variety of users, including such Ontario 
government organizations as the Occupational Health Branch and 
the Workmen's Compensation Board of the Ministry of Labour, and 
the Ministry of Health. Similarly, a wide variety of services 
have been performed for qualified individual researchers. It is 
possible, for example, for the Registrar General to furnish a 
researcher with the causes of death for a specific group of 
employees who died in Ontario and worked in a specific industry. 
This type of assistance is of substantial importance in the 


field of occupational health. 


ae aes 


TABLE III: AN EXAMPLE OF TERMS AND CONDITIONS FOR 


a) Provide the manpower and revenue resources to search the 
records where required; 

b) Persons to do the job shall first take an oath of secrecy 
under the Vital Statistics Act; 

c) Guard against the risk of accidentally improper disclosure 
associated with the proposed method of handling and 
utilizing the data; 

d) Stipulate that in the release of information no identifying 
data will be given that is restricted by legislation; 

e) Outline to me the security arrangements proposed to ensure 
confidentiality is maintained; 

£) Affirm that no contact will be made with the relatives of 
the deceased; 

g) Submit to me, if requested, a draft prior to the release of 
any report or resultant data obtained as a result of your 
study; 

h) If not contained in your opening correspondence describe 
the 

i) intended use of the resultant data and 

ii) probable value and significance of results and in 
particular how the study serves the public interest 
and good; 

i) Provide supportive documents when required; 

i) Access to the records is not to be used as a lever to 
secure funding of the project. Written proof of receipt 
of grant to be submitted in advance; and 

k) Duplicate work is not being undertaken by other researchers. 

Source: Mr. N.A. Vetere, Deputy Registrar General, June 8, 1978, 


A RESEARCHER SEEKING ACCESS TO 
ONTARIO VITAL STATISTICS RECORDS FROM 
THE OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR GENERAL 


Office of the Registrar General, Queen's Park, Toronto. 


maths 


The Drrice of the Registrar General has for twenty-five years 
carried on a death abstract service for the Ontario Cancer 
Treatment and Research Foundation (OCTRF). The latter receives 
a card on every patient dying in a particular year where the 
medical certificate of death mentions cancer. The annual series 
of cards on every patient are used to produce yearly statistics 
on cancer. OCTRF uses the identifiable data on individuals to 
follow-up particular cases for research purposes. Any 
dissemination of this data for research purposes outside OCTRF 
would have to be reviewed by an internal committee. The Office 
of the Registrar General also assists OCTRF in arranging for a 
large number of death searches to be conducted: "This latter 
support is invaluable to the regional treatment centers in 
patient follow-up, and in the conduct of statistical reviews and 


epidemiological eeudteemia 


Another example of specific research assistance by the Office of 
the Registrar General involved a study of crib deaths. Three of 
the four authors were associated with the Department of 
Community Health and Epidemiology of Queen's latinos e 

16 A.H. Sellers, et al., "Statistical Report on Cancer in 


Ontario, 1975" in Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research 
Foundation, Cancer in Ontario 1976 (Toronto, 1976), p. 69. 


17 A.S. Kraus, R. Steele, M.G. Thompson, and P. deGrosbois, 
"Further Epidemiologic Observations on Sudden, Unexpected 
Death in Infancy in Ontario," Canadian Journal of Public 
Health, LXII (May/June, 1971), 210-219. 
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This particular study involved interviews with the mothers of 
eighty infants, who had died suddenly and unexpectedly, and with 
eighty matched surviving infants, who were used as controls. 

The Office of the Registrar General for Ontario forwarded to the 
researchers photocopies of the death certificates for infants who 
died at age 28 days to 364 days between February 1, 1968 and 
December 31, 1969, who resided in a specified group of counties, 
and whose stated causes of death were suggestive of a sudden 
unexpected death. The counties studied included 16 in south- 
eastern Ontario and a number in the northeastern region of 
Ontario. The researchers obtained confirmation of the sudden 
and unexpected nature of the deaths from physicians signing the 
death certificates. "After permission was granted by the 
physician, the parents of the deceased infants were contacted by 
mail requesting an nein The research group was able to 
complete interviews with the parents for eighty cases. The 
researchers simply state that "an interview was not carried out 


for three cases." 
The assistance of the Office of the Registrar General in the 


crib death study permitted the important methodological 


contribution of a matched control group: 


H8w bides oe 
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"The Office of the Registrar General for Ontario 

located the birth certificates for the SUD infants 

and then identified the nearest birth certificates 

in the same files for surviving infants who matched 

the SUD infants on date of birth (within five days), 

birthweight (within eight ounces), and area of 

residence at birth. An interview was completed on 

one control infant for each of the eighty interviewed 

SUD cases."19 
In addition to developing some possible etiologic hypotheses 
based on the findings of this research project, two major new 
and independent findings about crib death involved "significant 
associations between sudden, unexpected deaths in infancy and: 
(1) mother age 20 or less at the birth of the infant and with 


one or more prior live births, and (2) a pattern throughout 


the  life’of the infant of little. time EE Bren as 


Professor Terence W. Anderson of the Department of Preventive 
Medicine and Biostatistics of the University of Toronto has been 
a substantial user of mortality data from the Office of the 
Registrar General since the mid-1960s. Anderson has produced a 
number of articles based in part on access to death certificates 
at the Office of the Registrar General. A study of ischemic 
heart disease and sudden death concentrated on deaths occuring 
among men aged 45 to 64 in the province of Ontario between 1901 
Bnd 19618 

Ue oy dey Bs ret oh PAA 
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21 Terence W. Anderson and W.H. LeRiche, ‘Ischaemic Heart 


Disease and Sudden Death, 1901-61."' British Journal of 
Preventive and Social Medicine, XXIV (1970), 1-9. 
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The researchers derived information directly from original death 


certificates. 
"A sample of Ontario death certificates was examined 
from each of the census years (ending in 1) between 
1901 and 1961. The number of certificates examined 
from each year ranged between 2,500 and 5,000 (Table 
One), each annual sample being composed of three to 
five sub-samples drawn from different geographical 
regions of the province, in which the proportions of 
urban and rural population were similar to that for 
the province as a whole."22 
The researchers recorded diagnostic and other information from 
those certificates in which the patient was a man aged between 
45 and 64 and in which any of the pertinent diagnoses appeared 
in the certificate. The study concluded that there indeed had 


been a genuine increase in mortality from ischemic heart disease 


between 1931 and 1951. 


In another article, Anderson and his associates studied the 
correlation between sudden death from ischemic heart disease 

and the hardness of local water supply. The study "examined the 
variation in death rate from ischemic heart disease in three 
regions of Ontario, according to the hardness of the local water 


supply and whether or not the death was certified by a penance See 


B5e4 Thid ena? 


23. Terence W. Anderson, W.H. LeRiche, and J.S. MacKay, "Sudden 
Death and Ischemic Heart Disease: Correlation with 


Hardness of Local Water Supply," New England Journal of 
Medicine, CCLXXX (April 10, 1969), 805-807. 
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In connection with this study, the Office of the Registrar 
General re-sorted the 55,000 death certificate cards for 1967 
according to new categories. This series of articles by 
Anderson and his associates produced a number of hypotheses 
which they have proceeded to test by other forms of research, 
such as autopsies. In some current research into the causes of 
the higher rates of sudden death from heart disease in northern 
Ontario, Anderson uses the death certificates to find out the 
normal place of residence of an individual who has died suddenly 


: ana ok 
in northern Ontario. 


In another ongoing study, Anderson is monitoring the mortality 
patterns of employees of Ontario Hydro because of the risks of 
radiation to employees in nuclear plants. The research compares 
the mortality experience of employees of nuclear plants, coal 
plants, and general Hydro employees. Although most of the data 
for the study derive from the insurance records of Ontario Hydro, 
Anderson still has a few occasions each year to search for death 
certificates at the Office of the Registrar General for employees 


of Ontario Hydro who have died. 


24 See T.W. Anderson, L.C. Neri, G.B. Schreiber, F.D.F. Talbot, 
and A. Zdrojewski, "Ischemic Heart Disease, Water Hardness 
and Myocardial Magnesium,'' Canadian Medical Association 
Journal, CXIII (August 9, 1975), 199-203. 
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As a substantial and satisfied user of the services to 
researchers offered by the Registrar General's Office, Anderson 
is not aware of any problems concerning access for other 
researchers. In 1972 Anderson was furnished an opportunity by 
the then Deputy Registrar General to comment on the final draft 
version of the new death certificate form. He was able to 
suggest the importance of various elements of information in the 
medical certificate of death to the research community. Anderson 
is also of the opinion that more information from the medical 
certificate of death and the statement of death should be put 
into machine-readable form so that it can be more usable for 
research and statistical purposes. In this connection it would 
seem desirable for the Office of the Registrar General to set up 
a small advisory committee on methodological and access issues. 
There is a comparable problem in the fact that the Office of the 
Registrar General generally does not allow researchers to 
contact the next of kin of the deceased or his or her physician. 
This could create problems for a researcher attempting to 
undertake retrospective studies. An advisory committee could 
review proposals for research involving contact with relatives 
of the deceased. An appropriate research protocol should 
involve authorization by the physician for the deceased before 
any re-contact is made with the family. Such an ad hoc 
arrangement could be approved by the Office of the Registrar 


General. 


The Relationship with Statistics Canada 


The Office of the Registrar General indirectly supports 
significant experiments in the field of record linkages for 
health research by means of its association with Statistics 
Canada. Each year the Office sends to Statistics Canada vital 
statistics on Ontario individuals in the form of computer tapes 
and alphabetical indexes. The individual data from Ontario are 
entrusted to the Health Division of Statistics Canada, where they 
are protected by the strict provisions of the Statistics Act. 

The secrecy clause of this statute does not permit the release of 
identifiable data on individuals, except when a particular 
respondent permits the eins Statistics Canada organizes 
the vital data from each of the Canadian provinces for 
production into national statistics. In particular, the agency 
has organized mortality records from 1951 to the present into a 
mortality data base or national death index. Statistics Canada 
has also recently developed the technical capacity to link up 

its vital data with identifiable individual data brought into 

the agency by an outside researcher for research and statistical 
purposes. As a general rule, the agency only releases 


statistical tabulations from such a research exercise. When a 


25 StatisticstAct. 19-20 bliz~ LL. ca le Clo 71). se lbeasee 


also David H. Flaherty, Privacy and Government Data Banks. 


An International Perspective (New York, 1978, forthcoming) , 
chapter 12. 
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particular research project requires expertise which Statistics 
Canada does not have, the agency may hire the expertise for the 
duration of the project. Such talent may be drawn from 
individuals associated with a particular project. The person or 
persons hired may have access to individual data as required by 
the particular project. Under such circumstances, the person or 
persons are subject to all of the terms and conditions, including 


penalties, of the Statistics Act. 


The issue of record linkage remains a sensitive one at 
Statistics Canada today, as the agency seeks to formulate a 
definite policy and code of ethics for record linkage cenecaurena: 
The Statistics Act does not prevent data linkages within 
Statistics Canada, so long as identifiable results are not 
released. The agency is naturally concerned about the extent to 
which the general public will tolerate such an aChivity.eeAte the 
Bellagio Conference in August, 1977 Michael Francino of 
Statistics Canada pointed out that "in some areas, notably 
health, a good case can be made that the more extensive use of 
record linkage, coupled with some policy of selected access for 
bona fide research purposes, would benefit the community as a 


whole, and more rarely, the individual who might be warned of 


26 This paragraph is adapted from ibid., chapter 15. 
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some condition posing a threat to health." Yet Statistics 


Canada does not want to appear to be in a situation of 
disseminating confidential information. It might determine in 
future that the special needs of medical research should be met 
through the creation of an organization like a National Center 
for Medical Research, but this seems unnecessary. Necessary 
record linkages, especially in the medical field, should take 
place within Statistics Canada in order to take advantage of its 
status as a protected data enclave and of the data already 
collected there. As will be seen below, the linkage of 
employment records and mortality data has great potential for 
significant.research results. Yet there is no question that 
record linkage remains a very sensitive public issue, and that 


Statistics Canada will move forward cautiously in this area. 


Statistics Canada regards itself as the custodian and not the 
owner of the vital statistics obtained from the Office of the 
Ontario Registrar General and other provincial statistical 
offices. Statistics Canada does not normally return any 
identifiable individual data to the Office of the Ontario 
Registrar General. On occasion the agency has returned 


historical data. Section 16 of the Statistics Act does permit 


27 Michael Francino, "Privacy and Access to Government 
Microdata for Research and Statistical Purposes, The 
Canadian Case," (Statistics Canada, Ottawa, July, 1977), 
Decoy 
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Statistics Canada to return data to persons or organizations, 
such as the Office of the Registrar General, that are respondents 
originally. But Statistics Canada cannot make data available for 
administrative purposes without coming under the regulation of 


the new Canadian Human Rights Kee 


Statistics Canada's custody of Ontario vital statistics is also 
governed by Orders in Council issued by the Governor General in 
Council in 1919 and 1945 "covering Agreements between the 
Government of Canada and the Provincial Governments with regard 
to Vital Records and Genetica a These agreements were the 
products of conferences in 1918 and 1944 between officials of the 
federal governments and representatives of provincial vital 
statistics offices. The 1919 Orders in Council authorized the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the predecessor of Statistics 
Canada, to receive from the provinces for purposes of 
compilation, tabulation and publication on a national basis 
transcripts or certified copies of the original returns of 
marriages, births, and deaths from a province. The 1945 Orders 
in Council authorized the establishment of a Vital Statistics 


Council for Canada and the creation of a National Register of 


28° ‘GanadianuHuman Rights Act,025-20 bliz. Lis) C..53eGL97 2). 


29° Privy Counc?! 693. Apri 122.0 1919" (ands Privy Counei) 465k, 
Juve lee 194. 
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Vital Records. Two general provisions in the Regulations under 

the 1945 Orders in Council govern uses of the data in question: 
"15. The National Register shall be used by the 
respective governments for the purposes of verification 
and statistics only. Any further use shall be approved 
by each province in respect to its part of the records 


in the National Register after recommendation by the 
National (Council obpVital Statistics for Canada. 


roe The microfilm copies and any indices compiled 

therefrom shall be subject to the same restrictions 

as are imposed by the Secrecy Clauses of the 

"Statistics Act" of the Dominion, except in such 

cases as may be determined by the said Council from 

time to time, and upon authorization from a 

Provincial Government in respect to its own records." 
These general provisions obviously establish the right of the 
Ontario Registrar General to control uses of Ontario vital 


statistics in the custody of Statistics Canada for epidemiological 


purposes. 


In practice, Statistics Canada will permit access to Ontario vital 
statistics for statistical purposes without the explicit 
permission of the Registrar General, since a researcher will only 
obtain tabulations. Statistics Canada also tries to persuade 
researchers that there is no need for them to obtain access 
directly to identifiable microdata, but that statistical 
tabulations will be satisfactory. When, as in the case of the 
Ham Commission, a need for access to identifiable microdata is 
determined to exist, directions are sought from provincial 
Registrars General as required. During the last several eer 


the volume of written communications for such purposes between 


No 


the Ontario Registrar General and Statistics Canada has been 


very modest. 


From September, 1974 to June, 1976, an Ontario Royal Commission 
conducted an investigation into matters related to the health 

and safety of workers in Ontario mene ee James M. Ham, now the 
President of the University of Toronto, was the Commissioner. 
Professor David Hewitt of the Department of Preventive Medicine 
and Biostatistics, University of Toronto, conducted two major 
studies for the Commission on the mortality experience of Ontario 
uranium miners. The two studies were entitled ''The Mortality 
Experience of Persons on the Uranium Nominal Roll, 1955-74" and 


"Radiogenic Lung Cancer in Ontario Uranium Miners, 19S 5a yates 


Hewitt began his research on the mortality experience of uranium 
miners in Ontario by using the uranium nominal roll of the 
Ontario Workmen's Compensation Board. It is a computer file 
derived from a card index of all individuals certified to work in 
an underground mine. The information includes medical data of 
various types, including x-rays. In maintaining this index the 


Workmen's Compensation Board automatically links together 


30 Report of the Royal Commission on the Health and Safety 


of Workers in Mines (Toronto, 1976). 


31 Ibid., Chapter 3 and Appendix C. 
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episodes involving the same person. However, the Board is not 
in a position to collect mortality data on all current and 
former miners. For this purpose, Hewitt turned to the mortality 
data base or national death index of Statistics Canada. Since 
this latter index contains mortality information on all of the 
Canadian provinces, he could discover the deaths of Ontario 
uranium miners who may have moved elsewhere in Canada and died 


there -acoa tater date. 


This particular effort at record linkage by the Health Division 
of Statistics Canada was its first major assistance to an 
external researcher. The agency produced a series of possible 
matches between individuals on the nominal roll and registrations 
of mortality. As directed by the Registrars of Vital Statistics, 
Statistics Canada made the possible matches available to Hewitt 
for final resolution. The agency did not have the expertise or 
the resources available at that time for the work. Thus Hewitt 
could determine the most likely matches among names. Again as 
directed by the provincial Registrars of Vital Statistics, 
Statistics Canada made copies of certain death certificates 
available to Hewitt for epidemiological studies. The data 
furnished to Hewitt were in the custody of the Royal Commission 
and the Workmen's Compensation Board. It is not clear whether 
or not Hewitt was sworn-in under the Statistics Act in this 


particular case. It is certain that Statistics Canada obtained 
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the approval of each provincial Registrar General, including 
Ontario, before Hewitt could work with identifiable microdata. 

It is unlikely that Statistics Canada would now permit an outside 
researcher access to identifiable microdata without swearing the 


individual under the Statistics Act. 


Current attitudes of provincial Registrars General (excluding 
Ontario, but including Quebec), and perhaps restrictions imposed 
under interpretations of the federal Statistics Act, could make 
it difficult to replicate Hewitt's research in future, as the 
Ham Report recommended. The Occupational Health Branch of the 
Ministry of Labour in Ontario will continue to monitor the 
mortality experience of uranium miners, but the staff involved 
will not enjoy access to identifiable data. This will make it 
impossible for the research staff to check the accuracy of the 
specific links and to pursue scientific analysis and linkages 


with other data, such as the smoking habits of the sample. 


The work undertaken by Hewitt for the Ham Commission clearly was 
a research and statistical use of personal data. But his 
analysis of the records of particular uranium miners also made 
the Workmen's Compensation Board aware that a number of persons 
had died from a particular form of cancer, should have been 
receiving special pensions, and were not. But using research 


and statistical data for administrative purposes, even of the 
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most desirable types, breaches the principle of establishing a 
strict, functional separation between research/statistical uses 
of data and regulatory/administrative. Apparently in this 
particular case, the Registrar Generals of particular provinces, 
who are the ultimate owners of this data, approved contact with 
the relatives of the deceased by the Workmen's Compensation 
Board in order to correct any existing injustices in the award 


of pensions. 


The National Cancer Institute of Canada funds a unit of cancer 
epidemiology in the Department of Epidemiology and Biostatistics 
of the University of Toronto. This epidemiology unit is 
indirectly a major user of mortality data through record linkage 
projects at Statistics Canada. Under the general direction of 
Dr. A.B. Miller, the Director of the unit, there are four record 
linkage projects with Statistics Canada that involve Ontario 
data. In these cases all of the record linkage work is done at 
Statistics Canada and only tabulations are released to the 
researchers. However, the senior statistician for the (Higaliay, 

Dr. G.R. Howe, regularly visits the Health Division of Statistics 
Canada in Ottawa and participates in the design of the record 


linkage projects. He has been sworn-in under the Statistics Act. 
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The first study involves a national registry of tuberculosis 
cases maintained at Statistics Canada. The agency has linked 
admission and discharge information on individuals from 
sanitoria for 1951 to 1960 with national mortality data. There 
will be an additional linkage for national cancer data from 

1969 to 1975. The goal is the evaluation of suspect 
carcinogenicity in the use of a particular drug for the treatment 


of tuberculosis. No final results are yet available. 


A second study that is underway is based on a five to ten percent 
sample from the occupation-book renewal file of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission for 1965 to 1971. Social insurance numbers 
for members of the sample are used to link with the unemployment 
insurance original file data in order to obtain identifiable 
information. The data are then linked to the national death 
index at Statistics Canada in order to produce death rates by 
occupation. The occupation file will also be linked with the 


cancer data. 


No linkages have yet been accomplished for a third study. 
Researchers for the epidemiology unit collected cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis treated in sanitoria between 1930 and 
1952. They extracted identifiable data on individuals and 

their treatment. Forty percent of the sample received treatment 


in the form of x-ray fluoroscopy. The research will test the 


ary .o see 


Tonestern effects of radiation in the form of breast and lung 
ene Linkages with the national death index at Statistics 
Canada will be performed later in 1978. The project may 
encounter problems collecting information on deaths occurring 
before 1950, when the mortality data base of Statistics Canada 
begins. The provincial Registrars General will have to be 


approached to obtain the necessary information. 


The fourth study is a follow-up examination of the increased 
risk of bladder cancer among railroad workers. The project has 
access to data on CNR employees, which will be sent to Statistics 
Canada and linked with mortality data, to study death rates by 


the various occupations of workers within the employ of CNR. 


A final example of major research indirectly involving Ontario 
mortality data is a retrospective mortality study of Ontario 
mickel workers. This is a collaborative venture between the 
Joint Occupational Health Committee (JOHC) of Inco Metals 
Company-United Steel Workers of America and the Occupational 
Health Program at McMaster University. The co-principal 
investigators are Professor Robin S. Roberts of McMaster 
University and Dr. Ernest Mastromatteo, the director of 


occupational health for Inco Limited. 


32 See Howard B. Newcombe, Cancer Following Multiple 
Fluoroscopies, Report No. AECL-5243 (Atomic Energy of 


Canada Ltd., Chalk River, Ontario, August, 1975). 
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The data base for the Inco study involves an historical cohort 
of 50,000 men who have worked for the Ontario division of Inco 
Metals Company since 1950. Their mortality experience will be 
ascertained and cause specific mortality rates will be 

estimated and compared between various occupational groupings of 
study subjects. The objective is to identify any occupational 
risks and if possible to isolate the corresponding causal agents. 
After work history files for each of the individuals in the 
sample have been prepared by the researchers, Statistics Canada 
will be asked to do a matching study for mortality experience 
after 1950. This again raises the problems about oe 
under the Statistics Act, which were discussed above with 
reference to other follow-up studies. The Committee on Microdata 
Release of Statistics Canada has to determine whether or not 
individual records can be removed from the agency, even if all 
identifiers are removed; the researchers only need anonymized 
microdata for analyses. There is also the issue of whether or 
not the researchers can themselves manually check the sensitive 
issue of whether or not exact matches have been achieved at the 
agency by having access to all the relevant identifiable data. 

In the current case two members of the research team were 
routinely sworn-in under the Statistics Act. Through Statistics 
Canada, provincial registrars of vital statistics may also not 
be willing to furnish the researchers with the death certificates 


of the particular individuals, so that the details of diagnoses 
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can be analyzed. The Inco study is using the basic record 


linkage methodology developed for the studies discussed above. 


The proponents of this restrospective mortality study of Ontario 
nickel workers argue that the successful execution of this study 
will be of fundamental significance to the nickel industry 
specifically and to occupational health in general in the years 
to come. The Joint Occupational Health Committee of Inco and 
United Steel Workers asserts that "the results of the study will 
help the Company identify and eliminate any hazardous exposures 
that may exist and will prove invaluable to governmental 
authorities who must set guidelines or standards for occupational 
exposure in the nickel industry. We believe this study is an 
excellent example of what applied research and occupational 
health should be - it seeks answers to legitimate questions 


regarding the health of thousands of Ontario workers." 


Recommendations 


Ika The Office of the Registrar General should continue to 
provide access to vital statistics for legitimate research and 
statistical purposes through its own Office and the services of 
Statistics Canada. 

Pas The Office of the Registrar General should formulate general 


rules and regulations for granting controlled access to vital 
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statistics for legitimate research and statistical purposes. 

The right of approved researchers to obtain access to such data 
and the general criteria for access should be set out in the 
Regulations under the Vital Statistics Act. 

Sie The Office of the Registrar General should continue to 
impose written undertakings for the protection of confidentiality 
on users of identifiable data. These should specify in explicit 
detail the research which is to be undertaken and the uses to 
which the data can be put. 

4. The Office of the Registrar General should establish an 
advisory committee to assist in the formulation of policies on 
confidentiality and the dissemination of data and to review 
specific research proposals from a scientific and ethical 
perspective. A small advisory committee of this type should 
include representatives from the general public, the Office of 
the Registrar General, and the research community. Although the 
Deputy Registrar General has the primary responsibility to 
protect the privacy of individuals whose data are in his custody, 
this advisory committee can assist in the essential task of 
balancing personal privacy against other important societal 
interests. Even though an avalanche of researchers seems most 
unlikely to descend upon the Office of the Registrar General, 

it should be recognized that the Office can only accommodate and 
service a limited number of research and statistical users. If 
these resources become too constrained, the advisory committee 


could assist in attempting to devise needed solutions. 
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ae The penalties for breach of secrecy under Section 48 of the 
Vital Statistics Act should be substantially increased. Specific 
sanctions should be attached to breaches of the oath of secrecy 


prescribed under Regulation 820. 
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CHAPTER II 


CENTRAL STATISTICAL SERVICES 


Central Statistical Services (CSS) is a program of the Ministry 
of Treasury, Economics, and Intergovernmental Affairs. In 
succinct words this program provides a central statistical 
service to the government of Ontario by administering the Ontario 
Statistics Act; maintaining liaison with Statistics Canada; 
collecting, processing and disseminating statistics; supplying 
statistical advisory services; and providing economic accounts 
data and social statistics, including demographic studies. CSS 
has an annual budget of 1.5 million dollars and a staff of about 
45 persons. The staff are organized into four basic sections: 
Liaison and Client Services; Data Management; Surveys and 
Advisory Services; and Social and Economic Data. Table IV is 

a listing of publications by Content Statistical Services as of 


March, 1978. All of the data are aggregated in character. 


In actual fact CSS has a limited range of ongoing responsibilities 
especially in the area of personal data, because of statistical 
activities undertaken by individual ministries. Although ey 
are a body of resources that other ministries of the Ontario 


government call upon for assistance in statistical methodology, 


ad hoc surveys, and information services, ministries do a lot of 
their own work. There are substantial statistical resources, for 
example, located in the Ministries of Labour, Health, and 
Transportation and Communications. CSS does attempt to 
supplement the data already made available for Ontario by 
Statistics Canada. But in fact Ontario has a highly 
decentralized statistical system, and no single statistical 
bureau as such. One of the current goals of.CSS is never to 


duplicate the activities of other government agencies. 


In addition to the provision of statistics and the design of 
surveys, CSS has an advisory, coordinating, and liaison function. 
It has the right to advise the Management Board of Cabinet 
concerning statistical policy, but coordination is a low-profile 
activity. CSS also supports a Statistical Data Users' Committee 
with representatives appointed from each ministry. This 
Committee is an advisory body to CSS and a semi-annual forum for 
discussions between CSS and the various Ministries. Its terms 
of reference suggest that it will provide a means whereby CSS 
"may ensure that all Ministries are informed of significant 


developments in the field of government statistics." 


The generally-limited functions and responsibilites of CSS, 
including the maintenance of a low-profile and the lack of 


control functions, were re-affirmed by a report of the Ontario 
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TABLE IV: PUBLICATIONS 
CENTRAL STATISTICAL SERVICES 


Demographic: 


Short-Term Population Projections, 1975-1986, Dec. 1976 

Ontario Population Trends: A Review of Implications, Dec. 1976 

Ontario Population Estimates, By Planning Regions and Counties 
June 1972 - June 1976, Dec. 1977 

Monthly Demographic Bulletin 


Economic Data: 


Ontario Economic Accounts - Quarterly Time Series 1947-1975, 
Sept. 1977 

Ontario Economic Accounts - Quarterly Bulletin 

Ontario Statistics 1977, 2 Volumes 

Credit Union Quarterly Statistical Bulletin 

Consumption of Fuel and Electricity by Ontario Manufacturing 
Industries, 1974 data 


Social Data: 


Social Indicators for Ontario 


Government and Miscellaneous: 


Index of Ontario Government Statistics for Municipalities 
ONSTAT News (C.S.S. Quarterly) 
Index of Statistical Files in the Ontario Government, 1977 


Computerized Files - Access Through Central Statistical Services: 


Credit Union Statistics 

Census of Industries, Statistics Canada, Ontario Data 
Census of Population, Statistics Canada, Ontario Data 
Population Projections Ontario and Counties 1971-2001 


Source: Central Statistical Services, Demographic Bulletin 
(March, 1978). pall. 


Interministerial Committee on Provincial Statistics at the end 
of 1977. These conclusions were subsequently approved and 
summarized in a directive on "Statistical Services" issued by 
the Management Board of Cabinet on April 18, 1978. The 
directive determined the scope of statistical services and 
instituted a cost recovery approach between CSS and its clients 


in the ministries. 


Central Statistical Services cannot be described as a statistical 
agency in comparison either with other Canadian provinces or the 
state statistical agencies in other federal systems, such as 
West Germany. Quebec, for example, has a substantial 
Statistical bureau with a staff of 250. Ontario used to have an 
Ontario Statistical Centre, but this has been changed to 


“Services... 


The Ontario Committee on Government Productivity in 
1973 did recommend the creation of a central Ontario statistical 
bureau. In fact, Central Statistical Services has had a tenuous 
existence, was almost disbanded in 1978, and has recently been 
reorganized. It has been reduced in both personnel and duties; 
for example the mining and logging census has reverted to the 


Ministry of Natural Resources. The financial resources of CSS 


have been reduced by one-third and cost recovery introduced. 


One rationale for the current situation in Ontario is as follows. 
The province relies heavily on Statistics Canada, since 40 per 


cent of the data collected by the national agency pertains 
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to Ontario. Provincial ministries also like to do business 
directly with Statistics Canada. For legal reasons that will be 
discussed further below, CSS also does not have any particular 
advantages in terms of dealing with Statistics Canada. Secondly, 
there is no strong government orientation to central statistical 
services as such; ministries want to do their own statistical 
work. It is further suggested that the government is not 
heavily dependent on research and statistical data in the process 
of decision-making; there is a low priority for research and 
statistics. An aura of suspicion surrounds this field. The 
politicians and policy-makers are also worried about the burden 
on householders and small businesses of collecting statistical 
information. Thus the situation has arisen where other 
ministries only use CSS when they have to and when they can 
afford to pay for the services. It is also alleged that there 
is a tendency to avoid CSS because it is located within the 
powerful Ministry of Treasury, Economics, and Intergovernmental 


Affairs. 


Data Collection 


CSS essentially does not collect personal data on an ongoing 


basis. It does not conduct any regular surveys but carries out 


a number of ad hoc ones for various ministries. An example of a 
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recent ad hoc survey conducted under the auspices of the Ontario 
Statistics Act was the health survey of Parry Sound and vicinity 
for the Ministry of Health. This ministry is studying the needs 
of persons who are at or approaching retirement age in a 
particular area. The study focuses on the health of these 
citizens and the various health services that they require. CSS 
conducted an interview survey with a cross section of persons 
living in the Parry Sound area. They are now doing similar 


surveys for Kenora and Rainy River. 


CSS also produces interprovincial migration estimates on the 
basis of administrative data obtained from the Ontario Motor 
Vehicle Bureau and data about federal family allowances. CSS 
obtains addresses but not names from the "change of address of 
driver license holders" file. They also obtain data from a file 
known as the "transfer of family allowance Neeonee GSs 
began to study this topic because the provincial Ministries of 
Health and Housing were interested in it. Third ministries are 


willing to furnish data of this type to CSS. 


CSS also works on estimating population and labour force for 
small areas in Ontario. They use microdata from the assessment 


files of the Ministry of Revenue, but without names. They obtain 


1 Central Statistical Services, Demographic Bulletin (March, 
1978)%. 25 
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Saige statistics from the Office of the Registrar General and 
Statistics Canada without names, addresses, or registration 
numbers of individuals. Some of this work is for the Ontario 
Ministry of Labour. CSS has no access to federal or provincial 
tax data on an individual basis. It obtains no individual data 
from Statistics Canada, nor does it make use of the recent 
innovation of public use samples from surveys and censuses made 


available by Statistics Canada. 


The Ontario Statistics Act 


Central Statistical Services originally prepared the draft of 
the Ontario Statistics Act in the early 1960s; it currently 
administers the Act, which is available to other Ministries, 
although there is no obligation on them to use it. The Act has 
the limitation of not naming a single statutory statistical 
bureau for the provinces. It simply authorizes the Minister of 
any department of government: 

"a) To enter into an agreement with the Government of 

Canada, or the government of any province in Canada, 

or any agency of any such government to provide for an 

exchange or joint collection of statistical information; 

b) To collect, compile, analyze and publish statistical 

information; 


¢) To collect statistical information jointly with. the 
Minister of any other department of government.''2 


pe Ontario -Statistics,.Act,. 5.0, 19/0,c2.443. (on 2Ol) 
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Surveys undertaken under the authority of the Act are mandatory 


in character; there are penalties for refusal to answer. 


The Ontario Statistics Act includes an oath of secrecy before 
any "person shall collect, compile, analyze or publish 
statistical information" under this Act: 


FBS OL Tn ther Ee PE Seer ve eR , dO swear that. I will 
faithfully discharge my duties under the Statistics 
Act and, except as I may be legally required, 1 will 
not disclose or give to any person any information 
or document that comes to my knowledge or possession 
by reason of my duties under the Statistics Act. So 
help me God."4 


Another section prohibits unauthorized disclosures: 


"4(2) Subject to Section 6, no public servant having 
knowledge of the answers to questions asked in a 
questionnaire under this Act shall disclose or give 
to any person any information or document with 
respect to such answers without the written 
permission of his Minister, and, except where 
statistical information is collected jointly under 
this Act, such permission shall be limited to the 
disclosing or giving of information or documents 

to public servants in the Minister's department or 
in prosecutions instituted for offences against this 
Cts 


The Act does ultimately provide for the confidentiality of all 
statistical information and its use only for statistical 
purposes: "Notwithstanding anything in this Act, no Minister 
or public servant shall, in any way, use the answers to 
questions asked in a questionnaire under this Act for any 
purpose other than the purposes of this vara tiie 
5) S SO Mato LO Ce AAA Se secth. eo Scle 
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Section 6 controls the disclosure of information to another 
department. The contents of a questionnaire collected by one 
department can only be disclosed to another government 
department, "where a person who has answered a question in a 
questionnaire consents in ween eee This provision does not 
apply to an index or list, summary of statistics, or other 
publication under this Act, that discloses the names or 
locations of individual firms or businesses, or the types of 
products commercially produced, manufactured, or dealt with by 
individual firms or Pusthescesne Finally, the Statistics Act 
includes criminal penalties for unauthorized acquisition or 


disclosure of information. 


Although the Ontario Statistics Act appears at first reading to 
be a strong statute from the point of view of confidentiality, 
it has a variety of significant limitations. The major 
restrictions concern the level of access to data at Statistics 
Canada. The federal Statistics Act has in general a very strict 
provision prohibiting the release of identifiable individual 
data outside the agency. A major exception to this prohibition 


is that Statistics Canada may release "the particulars of any 


6 8.0.2. 1970, corse vue, oC 
Je US Ono 0M chia cna C2 \n 
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information obtained in the course of administering this Act" to 
a statistical agency of a province pursuant to an agreement 
under Section 10 of the Rohs: A similar exception to the duty 
of secrecy exists under Sect. 11 concerning the particulars of 
any information collected jointly or with a department or a 
corporation. Because of a determination by Statistics Canada 
that the Ontario Statistics Act is unsatisfactory, Ontario has 
to rely on Sect. 11 and cannot qualify under Sect. 10. This 
means that provincial statistical agencies in provinces such as 
Quebec, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, can under Sect. 10 receive 
information collected in a survey by Statistics Canada, because 
the Statistics Acts of these provinces include provisions for 
confidentiality and penalties for disclosure of information 


similar to the federal Statistics Act. 


Section 10 provides a provincial statistical agency with the 
identifiable replies to specific statistical inquiries. But 
Section 10 also specifies the necessary characteristics of such 
a provincial statistical agency. In the first place it seems 
obvious that Ontario does not have a statistical agency as such. 
It simply has a Statistics Act that permits a fairly open flow 
of data among government departments under somewhat controlled 


conditions. The situation does seem inadequate from the 


9 Statistics Act. 19-J0JbMIZ> Ti, slo7i ce. as amended in 
LOT J eS AOL) 
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perspective of providing strong protections for the 
confidentiality of statistical data. The second requirement 
under Section 10 is that the statistical agency of the province 
must be "prohibited by law from disclosing any information of a 
kind that Statistics Canada, its officers and employees would 

be prohibited from disclosing under Section 16 if the information 
were furnished to Statistics Canadas The secrecy requirements 
under the Ontario Statistics Act are simply not as strict as the 


federal legislation. 


Thus Ontario has to depend on agreements under Section 11 in 
order to obtain data from Statistics Canada. This is somewhat 
less liberal and definitely more cumbersome to implement than 
Section 10. Section 11 permits Statistics Canada to enter into 
an agreement with any department or any municipal or other 
corporation in the province of Ontario "for the exchange of 
information collected jointly with such department or corporation 
from a Poeponden ean a The respondent has to be informed that the 
information is being collected jointly on behalf of Statistics 
Canada and the department or corporation. More importantly, any 
respondent may object in writing "to the sharing of the information 


between Statistics Canada and the department or corporations « 


10 9S. Co oleae 15. oe 10 Cay. 
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Thus under this section respondents, who still must respond to 
Statistics Canada, are given more rights than usual in the 
collection of statistical data. This provision can cause 
problems in determining the statistical reliability of the data 


in question at least at the provincial level. 


There is a risk of exaggerating the distinction between Section 
10 and 11 agreements, and thus using legal niceties as a 
whipping boy for any perceived inadequacies of Central 
Statistical Services. In terms of access to data for the 
prevince, there is little that can be done under Section 10 

that cannot also be accomplished under Section 11. For example, 
few Ontario respondents exercise their rights to refuse data to 
Central Statistical Services under the Section 11 agreement by 
which the latter obtains the federal Census of Manufacturing. 
Thus Section 10 access should not be regarded as the panacea 
needed to revitalize CSS. The latter's prime utility to 
various provincial ministries has to involve coordination and 
the provision of competent technical services for these users. 
For example, it takes Statistics Canada a substantial amount of 
time, perhaps two years, to produce tabulations from the Census 
of Manufacturing. The Alberta statistical bureau is able to 
receive the raw data from Statistics Canada and produce data 
relevant to Alberta within a quarter of the time required by the 


national agency. The tabulations produced quickly by the Alberta 
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statistical bureau are the type of assistance that Ontario 


provincial ministries need as well. 


CSS alleges that even under Section 10 arrangements with 
Statistics Canada, it would be subject to too many limitations 
on further re-dissemination of data to provincial ministries. 
This is both an accurate statement and a reflection of a 
desirable state of affairs. Sensitive identifiable data should 
only be entrusted to a statistical bureau such as CSS under 
authorized sharing arrangements with the national agency that 
include detailed specifications about data protection and 
dissemination. Section 10 and 11 agreements with the provinces 
are and should be a legitimate vehicle whereby Statistics 

Canada can share its responsibilities to protect confidentiality 
with an agency such as CSS. The latter should provide a useful 
service to other ministries by disseminating only tabulations 
and anonymous microdata. The only exception from the point of 
view of confidentiality should be a situation where a Section 10 
or 11 agreement binds several parties within a single data 
enclave for the exchange of data. This could include, for 
example, Statistics Canada, the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities, and Central Statistical Services. The allegation 
that statistical bureaus should not become statistical 
cemeteries is a valid one, except that concern for confidentiality 
should also prevent a statistical bureau from becoming a 16a 


dike. The general public should be discouraged from entrusting 


any type of personal data to a government organization, 
especially a statistical bureau, that does not maintain the 
highest standards of confidentiality. One of the strongest 
justifications for the existence of CSS should be its broker 
role with respect to the re-dissemination of Ontario data in a 


manner suited to the needs of separate Ontario ministries. 


The current Ontario statistical situation can be usefully 
contrasted with the current situation in British Columbia, 

which passed a new Statistics Act in September, 1977. The 
explicit: purpose of the legislation is to create a statistics 
agency, under the authority of a director, with provisions on 
data gathering and protection of privacy similar to Statistics 
Canada. The explanatory notes to the legislation specifically 
indicate that improved access to data from Statistics Canada will 
be a benefit of the new legislation. The Statistics Division in 
British Columbia is in fact a part of the Ministry of Economic 
Development. It is a new agency that is intended to be small in 
character, but it does have the benefit of strict legislation on 
secrecy.” Lt» does’ not® intend ‘towcollect data directly from 
respondents but to make better use of Statistics Canada data and 
administrative data already in existence. Like Ontario, it will 
do ad hoc surveys for other provincial ministries. The specific 
provisions of the British Columbia Statistics Act are in fact 


very similar to the Ontario legislation. However, the British 
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Columbia legislation essentially reinacts the provisions on 
secrecy under the federal Statistics Act, including Section 10 


and Section bias 


The fact that the Ontario government ministries cannot obtain 
access to data from Statistics Canada under Section 10 is an 
unnecessary limitation. The basic need is for the creation of a 
statutory statistical agency in Ontario such as British 
Columbia has recently instituted. CSS does want access to data 
transfers under Section 10. But attempts at a new provincial 
Statistics Act for this purpose have been deferred by the feeling 
that to do so would be to encourage more questionnaires to 


households and small businesses. 


Confidentiality in Data Dissemination 


Towthe extent. that..CsS) isvablerto function, as ay statistical 
agency, it maintains the usual traditions of concern for 
confidentiality in data dissemination. In its ad hoc health 
survey of Parry Sound and vicinity for the Ministry of Health, 
respondents were informed by letter that "the survey is being 


conducted on a strictly confidential basis. The answers you 


13 British Columbia statistpes Act. 2o,b*C..6 197 deme. O35 
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give will be used only to generate aggregate statistics relevant 
to the study; names of individuals will not be divulged."' Some 
months after this survey was completed, the Information Systems 
Division of MOH authorized CSS to destroy the individual 
questionnaires, "since this information is of a confidential 
nature.'’ The provisions of the Ontario Statistics Act discussed 
above do require the protection of the confidentiality of 
statistical data, but also permit fairly widespread dissemination 


within the provincial government. 


The Interministerial Statistics Committee currently has in 
existence a Working Group on Confidentiality and Availability of 
Information. It is a committee addressing technical issues and 
not general policy. The Working Group was created because the 
larger Committee was "concerned about increasing the availability 
and utility of information within the Ontario Government while 
at the same time maintaining required levels of confidentiality. 
This concern has become more acute in recent months, since 
planned retrenchment by Statistics Canada will require increased 
reliance on our own Penouy cee van The Working Group will 
examine the technical and operational requirements to ensure 
necessary levels of confidentiality while providing for the 


maximum availability of information. Given the difficulties 


14 Memorandum, E.P. McCoy, Central Statistical Services, 
May 4, 1978. 
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discussed above, it seems unlikely that this Working Group will 
be able to address the fundamental difficulties hindering access 


to statistical data within Ontario. 


Recommendations 


In light of the discussion above, it should be obvious that 
Ontario is paying an unnecessary price in terms of access to 
data by not having a provincial statistical ASENCY -aSasuci ert 
seems evident from the point of view of protecting the 
confidentiality of personal data collected or transferred for 
statistical purposes, and in order to promote their 
dissemination for research and statistical purposes, that Ontario 
should have a statistical bureau along the lines of the Quebec 
and British Columbia models. This will require a revision of 
the Ontario Statistics Act that would establish an Ontario 
Statistical Bureau, create statutory protections for 
confidentiality at a level comparable to Statistics Canada, and 
increase the sanctions for breach of confidentiality. A main 
purpose of the proposed Ontario statistical bureau would be to 
enter into Section 10 agreements with Statistics Canada that 
would be of substantial benefit to various provincial ministries 
in Ontario. This type of development would correspond with the 


present thinking of Peter Kirkham, the Chief Statistician of 
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Statistics Canada, about the need to decentralize statistical 


By r ; i 
activities in Canada over the course of the next decade. > 


The above recommendation was formulated before the author of this 
Working Paper had an opportunity to review the Report to the 
Executive Council of the Government of Ontario in Mar chisel 7.3. Dy. 
ee ee ee OV CEMMEN bE .Of a UNLarLo 
the Committee on Government Productivity, which was made up of 
, ; : am. 16 

high-level business executives and civil servants. To state 
the matter briefly, the 1973 Report reached the same conclusions 
and made the same recommendations that have been arrived at 
independently in the current instance. The Committee found that 
ministries tried to meet their own statistical requirements and 
that there was a resulting need to minimize duplication and to 

, ae, ; 17 vy eat 
exploit government statistics to the maximum. After reviewing 
a series of options for restructuring, and recognizing the 
existence of a decentralized system, the Committee advocated "a 
he . : ee) 
central statistical agency with decentralized research groups. 
The functions and scope of activities of the proposed new Ontario 
Statistical Bureau were outlined in detail, including a strong 


need for confidentiality: 


AS See David H. Flaherty, Privacy and Government Data Banks. 


An International Perspective (New York, forthcoming, 1978), 
chapter 15. 


16 Committee on Government Productivity, Report to the 
Executive Council of the Government of Ontario No. 9 
(March, 1973), 98-112. 
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18 ibid... pp. 103-105, 
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"Tt would be one of the 0.S.B.'s responsibilities to 
formulate and enforce standards for protecting the 
confidentiality of data collected for statistical 
purposes. Special attention should be given to the 
proper discharge of this function, since the reliability 
of data collected would rapidly be eroded if the 
respondents lost confidence in the protection provided. 
It should be noted, moreover, that certain data are 
obtainable from Statistics Canada only if confidentiality 19 
and security standards are strictly enforced and policed." 
It is not self-evident why these 1973 recommendations were not 
implemented; they remain as appropriate now as when they were 


first weitcen. 


The main reason for the revitalization of CSS should be to better 
serve the needs of the province for access to data and statistical 
expertise. CSS simply has too low a priority at present. From 
the point of view of Statistics Canada, a vacuum exists in the 
Ontario provincial statistical scene - who speaks for Ontario on 
statistical matters is a common federal lament. CSS requires 
more active authority and influence. The Central Statistical 
Office in Great Britain, which is a comparable coordinating 
operation, derives its power from considerable influence over 

the filling of jobs in a highly decentralized statistical system. 
The Office has real powers of assignment and promotion. It 

also has considerable power by being directly associated with 

the Cabinet Office and thus the Prime Minister, and by being 
headed by Professor Sir Claus Moser, a statistician of 
considerable personal eminence. Surely there are some lessons 


here for Ontario. CSS has to take an active role in preventing 
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duplication and waste at the provincial statistical level. This 


can only come about by strengthening its coordinating role. 


One method of improving access to data from Statistics Canada 
that has not yet been adequately explored by CSS is utilization 
of the new public use samples from censuses and social surveys. 
This is especially ironic since the Ontario Statistical Centre 
was one of the original supplicants for such a service in the 
mid-1960s. Although CSS has purchased the tapes on individuals, 
households, and families based on the 1971 Canadian census, the 
availability of data only at the provincial and Metropolitan 
Toronto levels of geographical identification has resulted in 
limited interest in the available data on the part of CSS and 
its clients, who have a strong concern with small-area data. If 
this is indeed the case, CSS should pursue the development of 
Regional Statistical Data Bases or statistical data banks, such 
as are now in operation in West Germany and Byedent On the 
other hand, the provincial ministries may yet be unaware of 
potential applications of public use samples from the census, 
the Labour Force Survey, and the Survey of Consumer Finance. 
Significant uses of such public use samples are occurring at the 


state level in the United States, especially when tapes from a 


20 Flaherty, Privacy and Government Data Banks, chs. 7, 10. 
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national survey are produced for particular states; perhaps CSS 
could encourage the production by Statistics Canada of public 


use samples for Ontario only. 


A reinvigorated Ontario statistical bureau should also have the 
capacity to ensure more functional separation in law and 
practice between statistical and administrative data on 
individuals in the hands of various Ontario ministries. Public 
tolerance of the collection of large amounts of personal data 
for statistical purposes will be increased, if the data are 
housed in a statistical enclave with strict provisions on 
confidentiality and data dissemination. In this connection CSS 
should promote government-wide standards for the protection of 
confidentiality in data collection and data dissemination in 
statistical form. The American federal statistical system has 
recently completed a model effort to promote government-wide 
standards on the avoidance of disclosure in statistical 


aes Paul 
activities. 


21 See Federal Committee on Statistical Methodology, 
Subcommittee on Disclosure-Avoidance Techniques, Report on 
Statistical Disclosure and Disclosure-Avoidance Techniques. 
Statistical Policy Working Paper 2 (Office of Federal 
Statistical Policy and Standards, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C., May, 1978). 
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CHAPTER III 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


Organization 


Since this study is concerned with research and statistical uses 
of health-related personal data held or acquired by the Ministry 
of Health, this discussion will focus particularly on the Data 
Development and Evaluation Branch (DDEB) of the Information 
Systems Division. This Branch and Division fall within the 
responsibility of the Assistant Deputy Minister of Health for 
Administration and Health Insurance. The Information Systems 
Division, which is the information resource for the Ministry of 
Health and the health agencies in the community, is headed by an 
executive director. The two branches of the Division essentially 
perform a data base function for the Ministry of Health. The 
Systems Management and Co-ordination Branch "is responsible for 
the development, maintenance and operation of the computer 
systems necessary for the operation and administration of the 
Ministry programs," especially the Ontario Health Insurance Plan 


(OHIP) .+ 


1 Ontario Ministry of Health, Annual Report, 1976/77 
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The Data Development and Evaluation Branch "provides access to 
the data resources of the Ministry to all levels of the health 


‘ : 2 
care sector engaged in the planning and evaluation process." 


The primary function of the Ministry of Health is to provide a 
health care delivery system to meet the health needs of the 
population. Most services of medical practitioners and 
specified services of other health practitioners provided in the 
ambulatory or institutional setting are paid for through the 
Ontario Health Insurance Plan, a ministry-administered plan 
which covers virtually all Ontario residents. Data are collected 
essentially for administrative purposes, but also provide 
significant support for research both within and without the 
ministry. In its submission to the Commission on Freedom of 
Information and Individual Privacy in September, 1977, the 
ministry stated that in the field of research it "is one of,the 
major providers of data from which aggregate information can be 
obtained to assist in all aspects of research of a short, 

medium and long term in the medically-related sciences, applied 


research and operations research." 


The Information Systems Division was formed in 1973 by grouping 


together data processing, systems and programming, and hospital 


2 Ibid, = pios 
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statistics branches of the Ministry of Health. The addition of 
an analytical group producing operational analysis and 
evaluation techniques in 1974 led to the realignment of the 
Division into the two current branches. The Data Development 
and Evaluation Branch (DDEB), which is headed by a director, 
currently employs a total of 59 persons, including 23 economists 
and statisticians. DDEB produces health care statistics, 
assists a wide variety of users in identifying the sources and 
availability of health-related data, and provides analytical 
evaluation and monitoring reports to the ministry and other 
agencies and users. Thus DDEB is responsible for publications 
such as Hospital Statistics 1976 and OHIP Practitioner Care 
Statistics 1976-77. It can tabulate OHIP claims data for 
internal and external use, and can also carry out research on 
health care for the Deputy-Minister of Health on an ad hoc basis. 
It is worth recognizing that DDEB has both administrative and 
statistical responsibilities in connection with health-related 
data on individuals. The sections of the Branch combine several 
functions with respect to administrative uses of data, research 
and statistical uses of data, and the preparation of data for 


various outside users. 
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Sources of Data 


The Ministry of Health obviously accumulates a vast amount of 
health-related data on individuals in the course of carrying out 
its varying responsibilities. The data are organized in a 
series of separate information systems produced by varying 
administrative activities. The Ministry of Government Services 
operates three computer centres, one being located on the 
premises at 15 Overlea Blvd. in the Ministry of Health Building. 
This computer centre has the physical custody of most Ministry 
of Health data in EDP form. Approximately 80 percent of the 
work of this particular data centre is health-related. The 
Ministry of Health (MOH) specifies the required level of 
security for each of its files. The data centre is also 


directed by the person who used to operate it for MOH directly. 


No adequate inventory or catalogue seems to exist for the 
personal data files or bases maintained by the Ministry of 
Health, although the Information Systems Division has had long- 
standing plans to produce one. It is thus impossible to 
prepare one for purposes of this Working Paper. It is clear 
that the three main building blocks or large files of health 
information in Ontario are the master file of the medically- 
insured population, the data on physician services to 


individuals, and the data on hospital services to individuals. 


The DDEB has compiled an inventory of data available for 
District Health Council Planning for the Ontario Council of 
Health's Work Group on Data Requirements for District Health 
Council Planning. It is scheduled for publication in the fall 
of 1978. The data in the inventory are available through MOH. 
The compilation lists the sources responsible for the 
maintenance of the data, points of contact, brief descriptions 
of the data, methods of storage, and possible delivery times. 
Data for District Health Councils will be produced in aggregate 
form only in order to protect personal privacy. The inventory 
itself in its current format will be useful to outside 
researchers generally and should also serve as a model for a 


catalogue of MOH data bases. 


The Catalogue of Statistical Files in the Ontario Government, 


1977, which is produced "for government use only," lists a 
substantial number of data files held by the two branches of the 
Information Systems Di events The Catalogue does not clearly 
indicate whether the files in question are identifiable 
individual data or statistical (i.e. non-identifiable) data. 

One of the largest files is the OHIP Claims File, which is held 


by the Systems Management and Co-ordination Branch. The OHIP 


3 Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental 
Affairs, Catalogue of Statistical Files in the Ontario 
Government, 1977 (Toronto, 1977), pp. HL19-HL29. Hereafter 


cited as Catalogue. 
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Medical Claims File accumulates records of some 5 million 
claims per month, which are used to record data for accounting 


purposes in the administration of OHIP. 


The Catalogue also lists a variety of data files held by the 
Insurance Claims Branch of the Health Insurance Division, the 
Community Health Protection Branch of the Community Health 
Division, and the Consulting Services Branch of the Personal 
Health Division. The variety of files held by this particular 
group of branches includes hospital discharge reports, data on 
venereal disease, tuberculosis control, and communicable 
diseases, and data on maternal mortality and still birth and 


infant deaths. 


The MOH now receives hospitalization data in the form of the 
Ontario Data File on every patient from the Hospital Medical 
Records Institute (HMRI). The Ontario Data File "means the 
totality of data contained in the completed abstracts submitted 
to HMRI by all hospitals in respect of patients discharged since 
January 1, 1975 from such Hoseieabeee .s received by MOH, this 


data "shall also contain complete pat 2nt identification as 


4 Contract between HMRI and the Minister of Health for 
Ontario, April 1, 91973. s.. Jolie). Hereatten cited sas 
Contract. 


supnitea by the hospital in respect of OHIP number, birthdate 
and sex, together with any unique individual identifier such as 
the Ministry may require hospitals to supply in the fayaivee old 
MOH uses the Ontario Data File for both statistical and 


administrative purposes. 


An outline of the contents of each confidential file held by 
DDEB on March 23, 1978 lists a total of 22 data files of varying 
sorts. Almost all of them appear to be ongoing in character. 


The specific data files are described as follows: 


Number 

Patient: Source Documents 4 
Patient: Listings 3 
Patient Records —- Ad Hoc 

Internal 6 

External a 
Physician-Practitioner Records 

Ongoing Y 

Ad Hoc 2 
Pharmacy Records 2 
Lab Listings 2 


The available tabulation lists the parent file or source for 
each of these 22 data files. About one-third are derived from 
the OHIP Medical Claims File. Other specified patient files or 
sources include the following: chronic hospitals, psychiatric 
hospitals and units, HMRI files, collision reports, physician 


profile system, and Ontario drug benefit file. 


5 Contract, Attachment C. 
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The above information about DDEB simply supports the view that 
there are a large number of health-related data files within 
MOH that can and should be used for scientific purposes. The 
actual number of minor files derived from the three large files 
is unknown. Each new project or program either for an internal 
or external user augments the existing data base. One MOH 
listing of project descriptions named 94 separate data files. 
Derivative files grow as the government's policies develop. For 
example, the planning needs of District Health Councils require 
the development of capacity to produce tabulations of different 


sorts for a large number of geographic areas in the province. 


The Health Division of Statistics Canada also holds identifiable 
health data on Ontario individuals. The types of data include 
hospital admissions and separations, the admission and 
separation of mental hospital in-patients, abortions, 
tuberculosis, and renal failure. Only the last two data files 
are said to contain the names of specific patients. There is no 
identification of individuals in the abortion data. The general 
data on hospital admissions and hospital separations do not 
contain names; OHIP numbers are scramb’ed. In general, 
Statistics Canads cannot release identifiable individual data 


under the Statistics Act. 


Pre se 


Statutory Provisions on Confidentiality and Data Dissemination 


Major statutory provisions regulate the protection and 
dissemination of personal data held by the Ministry of Health 
and used for research and statistical Dur nos eeee The most 
relevant statutes are the Ministry of Health Act, the Health 


Insurance Act, and the Public Hospitals Act. 


The Ministry of Health Act grants broad powers to the Minister 
to promote research and to collect and publish information and 
statistics on health: 


"6.(2) The Minister in exercising his powers and 
carrying out his duties and functions under this 
ACt Pret. 

(c) may initiate, promote, conduct and maintain 
Surveys, scientific and administrative 
research programs and planning studies into 
Matters relating to the health needs of 
Ontario and obtain statistics for purposes 
of the Ministry; 

(d) may collect such information and statistics 
respecting the state of health of members of 
the public, health resources, facilities and 
services and any other matters relating to 
the health needs or conditions affecting the 
public as are considered necessary or 
advisable, and publish any information so 
collected: +... 


6 T.G. Brown of the Commission on Freedom of Information and 
Individual Privacy, and Barbara Casson Robin of the Royal 
Commission on the Confidentiality of Health Records 
generously permitted access to their compilations of 
relevant Ontario statutes for purposes of this Working Paper. 


7 Ministry, Of heal thwAct, 75 .0.,0519 7/2. ce 92 eee 67) Cc) (da) 
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The Health Insurance Act of 1972, as amended through 1975, 
governs the operations of the OHIP system. The Act specifies 


that the Minister of Health may "authorize surveys and research 


8 
programs and obtain statistics for purposes related to the plan." 


The Act requires every physician and practitioner who performs 
an insured service for an insured person to provide the general 
manager of the Plan "with the particulars of his services and 


account that are required by this Act and the regulations or the 


General Manager for the purpose of payment of the eietmn 


"S. 33(2) Every insured person shall be deemed to 
have authorized his physician or practitioner who 
performed insured services to provide the General 
Manager with such information respecting the insured 
services performed as the General Manager requires 
for the purposes of the Plan. 

(3) No action lies against a physician, practitioner, 
hospital or related health facility providing insured 
services or any member of his or its staff because 

of the furnishing to the General Manager information 
relating to insured services provided by him or it." 


It is arguable that the data so furnished can only be used for 


administrative purposes and statistics, but not for research. 


A major section on confidentiality under the Health Insurance 
Act is reproduced as Table V. In addition to establishing 


standards of secrecy of personal data collected in the course of 


8 Health Insurance Act, S.0., 1972, c. 91, as amended by 
ie Oey tl pagaC es OU andes wiOO mat 5 Ontong ae ee 
Siz 2).0e). 


9 S205, 1972 lo levee a Cle 
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TABLE V: PROVISIONS ON CONFIDENTIALITY IN 
THE ONTARIO HEALTH INSURANCE ACT 


44, (1) Each member of the Medical Review Committee, every 
practitioner review committee, the Medical Eligibility Committee 
and the Appeal Board and each employee thereof, the General 
Manager and each person engaged in the administration of this 
Act and the regulations shall preserve secrecy with respect to 
all matters that come to his knowledge in the course of his 
employment or duties pertaining to insured persons and any 
insured services rendered and the payments made therefor, and 
shall not communicate any such matters to any other person 
except as otherwise provided in this Act. 

(2) A person referred to in subsection 1 may furnish 
information pertaining to the date or dates on which insured 
services were provided and for whom, the name and address of the 
hospital and health facility or person who provided the services, 
the amounts paid or payable by the Plan for such services and the 
hospital, health facility or person to whom the money was paid or 
is payable, but such information shall be furnished only, 

(a) in connection with the administration of this Act, The 
Medical Act, The Public Hospitals Act, The Ambulance Act or the 
Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act (Canada), the 
Medical Care Act (Canada), or the Criminal Code (Canada), or 
regulations made thereunder; 

(b) in proceedings under this Act or the regulations; 

(c) to the person who provided the service, his solicitor or 
personal representative, the executor, administrator or 
committee of his estate, his trustee in bankruptcy or other 
legal representative; 

(d) to the person who received the services, his solicitor, 
personal representative or guardian, the committee or guardian 
of his estate or other legal representative of that person; or 
(e) pursuant to a subpoena by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

(3) The information referred to in subsection 1 may be 
published by the Ministry of Health in statistical form if the 
individual names and identities of persons who received insured 
services are not thereby revealed. 

(4) The General Manager may communicate information of the 
kind referred to in subsection 2 and any other information 
pertaining to the nature of the insured services provided and 
any diagnosis given by the person who provided the services to 
the statutory body governing the profession or to a professional 
association of which he is a member. 


Sources Health’ Insurance Act, 1972 S.02°1972), Chap. .91%.s6. 44 
(44(1) as amended by 1974, c. 60, s. 9:.44(2) as re- 
enacted by’ 1974, c. 86, s. 2). 
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administering the OHIP system, section 44 provides that the 
information collected "may be published by the Ministry of 
Health in statistical form if the individual names and 
identities of persons who received insured services are not 
thereby Weverieds' = The general penalty clause in the Act, 
which would apply to a breach of secrecy, provides that "every 
person who contravenes any provision of this Act or the 
regulations for which no penalty is specifically provided is 
guilty of an offence and on summary conviction is liable to a 


fine of not more than $2,000."t4 


The Public Hospitals Act regulates the activities of hospitals 
in Ontartnes It provides that "the medical record compiled in 
a hospital for a patient or an out-patient is the property of 
the hospital and shall be kept in the custody of the 

acuiniee cae ors ae Subject to the approval of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, the Minister of Health may make such 
regulations with respect to hospitals as are considered 


necessary for "the records, books, accounting systems, audits, 


LO) gSO wal O72 sacl ets. 24): 
1) wecS) [Oneal 9 7e reMiO Tees 4050). 


L2* ‘Public Hospitals Acts iS -On jlo /05 ‘cas / Se ynas ramended:by, 
SO wero 2 eC. 0907 


1:39 (55 60% 970% ar 7 Saka ce 
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reports and returns to be made and kept by hospitals; [and | the 
reports and returns to be submitted to the Ministry by 


peeetralse 8 


Regulation 729 under the Public Hospitals Act describes the 
hospital register identifying individual patients that should be 
maintained by nomuuwalae Further provisions describe the 
medical records necessary for each hospital patient, including 
medical histories and records of physical examinations and 
provisional eeneeese Section 38 describes in considerable 
detail the information that has to be included in the medical 
record compiled for each patient. Such extensive record keeping 
seems to imply an intention to use the resulting records for 
both research and administrative purposes. There is a similar 
implication to Sections 42 and 43 requiring the maintenance of 
certain medical records for fifty years in photographic form and 
establishing careful controls on the destruction of actual 
records or photographs; these provisions pertain to the 
promotion of epidemiological studies. The superintendent of a 
hospital is also "responsible for the safekeeping of all records 


‘ : 17) 
relating to a patient." 


14 a atlas OC mes OmmSe 239 ( 11):(0) = 
Loew Regu ati one29 6.8). 
16 Regulationg/29.46.007. 


17 Regulation, /29, "sz, 392)... 
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Section 48 of Regulation 729 determines conditions under which a 
person shall be allowed to remove, inspect or receive information 
from a medical record. A member of the medical staff may have 
access for "scientific research that has been approved by the 
* e ° WLS ; ° 
medical-staff advisory committee. A Board may also permit 
access to medical records to "the Director of the Research and 
Planning Branch of the Department or his authorized 
representative approved by the Commission or an officer or 
employee of the Commission who is designated by the Chairman." 
Such persons may inspect and receive copies of a medical record 
; ; 19 : np : 

and be given copies therefrom. The regulation specifies in 
connection with the last provision that: 

"Subsection 6. Any information received under 

clause f of subsection 5 shall not be used or 

disclosed to any person for any purpose other than 

the purposes of compiling statistics and carrying 

out medical and epidemiological research for or 

approved by the Department and the Commission." 
Regulation 729 is currently undergoing revision by an MOH 
working group, but the end results of the process are not yet 
certain. Changes to regulations under the Public Hospitals Act 
can be made by the Minister of Health with the -pproval of the 


Lieutenant Governor in Council. With respect to those aspects of 


Regulation 729 discussed above, the mosi substantial proposed 


18 Regulation? 72956 s 246(5) (d) CII): 


19: \ “Repulation: 729,.5.448(5) (f)- 
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modifications are in connection with Section 48. However, the 
draft of Section 48 is undergoing continuing revisions in the 

summer of 1978 and cannot yet be discussed publicly. It is to 
be hoped that the revised text of Section 48 will acknowledge 

the legitimacy of access to hospital data for research and 


statistical purposes. 


Policy on Confidentiality and Data Dissemination 


This section will discuss the policy of the Ministry of Health 
and in particular the Data Development and Evaluation Branch 
with respect to the protection of confidentiality of personal 
data and their dissemination for research and statistical 
purposes. The general provisions of the Ministry of Health with 
respect to the protection of confidentiality were set forth in 
its initial submission to the Commission on Freedom of 
Information and Individual Privacy in September, 1977. These 
are essentially identical to the "guidelines with respect to the 
security of identifiable patient data'' developed by the Data 
Development and Evaluation Branch in a document dated March 23, 
1978. Measures taken to ensure confidentiality in this branch 
are presented in Table VI. The oath of secrecy required of all 


civil servants is imposed by the Public Service Act and subjects 
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TABLE VI: MEASURES TO ENSURE CONFIDENTIALITY 
TAKEN BY THE DATA DEVELOPMENT AND 
EVALUATION BRANCH, MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


In general, 


1. All Civil Servants employed by the Ministry have taken the 
Oath of Secrecy. 


2. Information pertaining to insured persons on any insured 
services rendered may be published by the Ministry of Health 
in statistical form provided the individual names and 
identities of persons who receive insured services are not 
thereby revealed. 


3. Civil Servants having need to acquire or know information 
about an individual as a result of a contact with the 
health care system are required to keep that information 
secret unless the individual (patient) consents in writing 
to its release. 


4. Any Civil Servant visiting a hospital to review hospital 
patient records on behalf of the Minister of Health has to 
be designated by the Minister as an "inspector" under the 
provisions of the Public Hospital Act. Hospitals are 
informed prior to any such visit. 


5. Ltiis, division policy that 


a) No data is released on an individual patient to anyone 
else except the facility where the person receives 
treatment unless informed consent is given by the 
patient. 


b) No statistical data will be provided if there is a 
chance that an individual can be identified by any 
indirect way, i.e. residual d sclosure. 


c) All other kinds of statistical information are common 
property and are to help facilities and government to . 
provide better service. They are available for any 
useful purpose and are basic material for publication. 


Source: Data Development and Evaluation Branch, 
Information Services Division, 
Ministry of Health, March 23, 1978. 
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employees to a variety of disciplinary measures for breach of 
yaaa The general rules on confidentiality are that no 
identifiable data on a particular person are released without 
the explicit consent of the individual. Secondly, no individual 
data are released in anonymized form where there is any risk of 
identifiability. These are in fact standard rules for 

releasing personal data for research and statistical purposes. 
The last provision in Table VI simply indicates that aggregated 
data can be made available to anyone, since there is no risk of 


identifiability. 


The only difference between the guidelines of DDEB and the 
general rules of MOH as submitted to the Commission is a 
provision in the latter that "the stated policy of the Ministry 
on confidentiality is that data related to private persons are 
the property of the individual and are treated that way." This 
policy may have to be clarified, since the Public Hospitals Act 
specifically states that medical records compiled in a hospital 
for a patient or an out-patient are the property of the 

hoe iesiiae This seemingly slight difference may in fact reveal 


an internal division within MOH concerning ownership of records 


20° Public ServicevAck, RySt 0... 197090 S86.rs eel: 
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and information derived from personal health-care records. 
Granting individuals some shared property rights in their own 
health-care data would promote concern for confidentiality on 


the part of custodians. 


With respect to general rules on the dissemination of 
information, the DDEB guidelines of March 23, 1978 specify that 
data can be disseminated in aggregated form, as special 
tabulations, and in response to ad hoc requests. The 
publications of the branch contain only aggregate patient data. 
"All tables for general publication are subject to review by 
the professional responsible for the project and his superior. 
The staff members ensure that 1) no information identifying 
and relating to an individual is given and 2) no small cell 
count is published by which the individual could be idenereredems 
DDEB receives standard tabulations on an ongoing basis from such 
information systems as medical claims and hospital admissions 

and discharges. Data can be abstracted from these standard 
tabulations to answer specific queries. On occasion the staff 


of DDEB themselves produce tabulations from either the main files 


or derived work files, unless the job complexity of the exercise 


22 Data Development and Evaluation Branch, ''Guidelines With 
Respect to the Security of Identifiable Patient Data," 
(Ministry of Health, March 23, 1978). 9p. 3.. Hereatcer 
cited as Guidelines. 


requires the assistance of the staff of the Systems Management 
and Co-ordination Branch of the same Division: "Some of the 
files are also accessible to DDEB staff directly subject to the 


2 The access rules 


access rules which apply to SMAC personnel." 
for DDEB determine that no file can be accessed by personnel 


without the written permission of the director of the branch. 


Ad hoc requests for access to various types of health systems data 
must be submitted in writing to the director of the Data Development 
and Evaluation Branch. Some of these requests are submitted to a 
Data Dissemination Committee as discussed below. Responses to ad 
hoc requests can take the form of tables of aggregated data or 
anonymous records of individual patients. Tabulations are created 
from the standard existing tabulations or "from aggregating file 
records. The aggregation of file records may involve independent 
files or linked files. Any request which may breach confidentiality 


wee Record 


is referred to the Data Dissemination Committee. 
abstracts of individual patients (i.e. anonymized microdata) will 
only be provided in response to ad hoc requests if legislation 

permits or patient and physician Rone entwee Tore In other cases, 


additional conditions or restrictions are placed on the 


information included in the abstract of individual data, such 


23am Guidelines op. 4. 


24 Guidelines, p. 4. 
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as not including unique identifiers. In general, ad hoc 
requests can be filled by use of the medical claims file, the 
hospital admission and discharge system, and hospital medical 


records. DDEB has a procedure for requisitioning such records. 


For approximately three years DDEB has had an internal Data 
Dissemination Committee in order to facilitate data 
dissemination. The director of DDEB sends only the difficult or 
sensitive requests for access to data to the committee. In 
particular, it reviews "any request which involves potential or 
real breach of confidentiality and/or high production Sieh 
The membership of the committee is at the working level, 
including the four DDEB section chiefs, the systems co-ordinator 
from SMAC Branch involved with information retrieval, a chair- 
person, and an economist. The committee meets as a whole at 
least once a month and more frequently if required. The usual 
sequence procedure for a researcher seeking access to MOH data 
is a telephone call to DDEB, a personal interview at the branch, 
and, possibly, an actual meeting with the Data Dissemination 


Committee, which can set the conditions for a particular 


dissemination. 


25 Guidelines, p. 4. 


The Data Dissemination Committee may recommend fulfilling a 
request, restructuring it, or placing conditions on the release 
of data. It handles approximately 25 to 30 requests per year. 
For the nine months ending in June, 1978 the committee processed 
17 requests. The committee granted permission to release the 
data in 53 percent of the cases, required further clarification 
or studies in 29 percent of the cases, and rejected 3 requests 
(18 percent). Minutes are kept of the monthly meetings of the 
committee. The main subjects recently reviewed at meetings 
pertained to confidentiality and the recovery of data retrieval 
qe The committee designed and used forms or letters to 
resolve any problems of confidentiality relating to OHIP 
individual data. It has also analyzed the cost of data 
retrieval distribution by operational areas and by range of 


payments. Rules for recovering costs are being finalized. 


The three requests for access that were turned down in the 
period ending June, 1978, are instructive of the problems faced 
by the Data Dissemination Committee. In the first instance the 
Ontario Economic Council for a study directed by Pran Manga 


appeared to want OHIP numbers and addresses for particular 


26 Much of the information on the work of the committee is 
derived from a report on its activities furnished by the 
director of the Data Development and Evaluation Branch. 
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individuals. A meeting between the committee and the 
researchers determined that these particular pieces of 
information were not indeed required, and that anonymized 
microdata would be satisfactory. In the second episode a 
graduate student from the University of Toronto working on a 
doctoral dissertation sought a duplicate of some tapes 

furnished to the Ontario Economic Council in connection with the 
Manga studies in order to elaborate on and re-use the data. 

When the student could not afford production costs of $750., the 
committee suggested that the tapes of anonymized microdata be 
borrowed from the Council. This transfer did not occur because 
the merged tapes were not then in a readily-available form. The 
third refusal involved researchers at the University of Toronto 
seeking tabulations of anesthetic procedures used for specific 
types of operations at specific hospitals. In this instance 


the MOH simply did not have the data. 


In general the Data Dissemination Committee will not deny 
aggregate data to anyone. It will also not release identifiable 
microdata without the consent of the respondent. Table VII 
presents a consent form used by patients to authorize a research 
team from on University of Toronto to examine their OHIP records 
for a study of the relationship between fitness and worker 


productivity. 


20 See below pp. 89-91. 


TABLE VII: FITNESS HEALTH COST RELATIONSHIPS 
CONSENT TO ACCESS OHIP RECORDS 


As part of the study, the research team wish to find out the 
cost of providing all the OHIP services you have received since 
April, 1972. To do this the team wish to extract the record of 
claims made by your physicians for treatment they have given you. 
(This record states the category under which each claim was 
made, eg. X-Ray, check-up, etc.). The research team need your 
consent to extract this record. The information will be used in 
the strictest confidence and only in a way which makes it 
impossible for anyone outside the research team to identify your 
record. 
A. If you consent to the research team examining your record, 

please sign below: 

I consent to the research team examining my record of OHIP 

Ca TMs wit OMe seers 1004s eis iess siete co's CO eye nus suciecele charaier erate sheteteunie jae 


Signed: Date: 
Please now complete the back of this form. 


B. If you do not consent to the research team examining your 
record, please sign below: 
I do not consent to the research team examining my record of 
OHIP claims. 


Signed: Date: 


Please do not complete the back of this form. 





NAME (Please Print) OHIP # 
DATE OF BIRTH AGE 
Day Month Year years 


If you are female and were married after April 1972, please give 
your name before marriage. 

Please give your type of OHIP coverage from April 1972 onwards - 
as best you can remember. TYPE OF COVERACE 
FROM 1g) SELF ONLY INCLUDED WITH FAMILY 


Source: Data Development and Evaluation Branch, Information 
Systems Division, Ministry of Health. 
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Some problems do exist in terms of obtaining access to Ministry 
of Health data for research and statistical purposes, since the 
pertinent legislation does not explicitly or adequately authorize 
access by outside researchers. Despite the provisions in 
Regulation 729, for example, some critics question the legality 
of access by outsiders to MOH data for research. They claim 
that the legal authority for such access is inadequate. It is 
asserted that research is not legally permitted under the Health 
Insurance Act and that some of the things done by researchers 
are illegal under the terms of the Public Hospitals Act. For 
example, a McMaster University project had the consent of a 
hospital to study the quality of primary care in the hospital, 
but researchers are not permitted to examine hospital records 
under the Public Hospitals Act, nor can medical doctors on the 
staff examine them at will. The Ministry of Health finally had 
to permit this particular research project under special 


permission from the Minister. 


A second problem for researchers is learning what data are 
available for research purposes from MOH. The Catalogue of 
Statistical Files in the Ontario Goverrment 1977, which lists a 
large saat of MOH data files but is not an MOH product, is for 
internal government use only. The Catalogue does list the 
objectives, content, accessibility, and size of a particular file. 


Although the volume is described as a catalogue of statistical 


ea ee 


files, some of the objectives of the data files are clearly 
administrative in nature, such as "to determine the medical 
necessity of a patient remaining in eee In some 
instances the Catalogue indicates that one objective of a file 
is "to supply information for research Beier te An outsider 
seeking access to MOH data through the Catalogue might also be 
mystified by the varying characterizations of the "accessibility" 
of personal data. Of 17 data files in the 1977 Catalogue that 
appear to contain personal data, 11 are described as strictly 
confidential, 3 as confidential, 1 as confidential to some 
extent, slitas not stateds" and ljas not tconfidenttalin 1h 
perinatal mortality survey contains data related to 
circumstances of birth (and death, if applicable) for each child 
in each of ten hospitals for the years 1960 and 1961. The 
purpose of the file is to study factors related to perinatal 
death in Ontario. There are 51,490 births in the cohort. The 


"confidential to some extent, e.g. 


accessibility is described as 
details of maternal deaths and specific hospital." It is unclear 


whether the specific births are identifiable as such. The mode 


of storage is described in peculiar terms as well: ''Ministry 


28 Catalogue, p. HL15. 


29 eeeCatalopues, pp .Hh19., sHL20% 
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magnetic tape at University of Western Ontario, Johns Hopkins 


3 
University, and Data Development and Evaluation Branch." : 


The characterization of accessibility "not stated" is used in 
the Catalogue in connection with a file of mental health data 
held by the SMAC Branch of Information Systems Division. The 
contents appear to be designed for statistical reports, but 
contain a yearly file of admissions and separations to and from 
psychiatric hospitals and units and residential units. There is 
also an annual census file for each type of facility. The 


identifiers appear to be birthdate and casebook number and aoe 


The characterization in the 1977 Catalogue of "not confidential" 
applies to a file entitled "Communicable Diseases." It is held 

by the Community Health Protection Branch of the Community 

Health Division. The stated objective of the file is to study 

the incidence and prevalence of any communicable disease. It 
contains "records of all cases of some twenty communicable 
diseases including typhoid, rabies, whooping cough, and leprosy."32 


There are 100,000 items in this file identified by the names of 


30 Catalogue, p. HL22. 
31 Catalogue, p. HL28. 


32 Catalogue, p. HL4. 


cases of each disease. It is unclear from the Catalogue whether 


or not specific individuals are identifiable. 


A third problem for outside researchers in dealing with DDEB 
concerns their allegedly low order of priority in the hierarchy 
of branch and government activities. This is coupled with an 
alleged reluctance to let information leave the branch and the 
low budgets of outside researchers in the face of the current 
trend of the branch to recover costs. It seems likely that the 
actual situation primarily reflects the predictable problems 
encountered by any outside researchers attempting to obtain 
access to data held by a busy administrative agency. DDEB 
procedure does encourage researchers to visit the branch and see 
what data are available before various forms of releases are 


requested. 


The final concern in using MOH personal data for research and 
statistical purposes is of a general nature. The various 
information systems in the ministry were set up to pay 
physicians and hospitals and not to track patients or to link 
data on individuals. The lack of a Universal Personal 
Identifier (UPI) or Personal Identification Number in Ontario 
severely restricts the utility of OHIP data for research and 
statistical purposes. Although some record linkages are 


accomplished for internal and external uses, and although some 


saat) aes 


work is being done on overcoming internal obstacles to record 
linkages, the lack of a UPI severely limits this practice. For 
example, in a feasibility study for the Health Care Unit of the 
University of Toronto, it was too difficult for a research 
project to link accident reports with ambulance, hospital, and 
mortality data in order to evaluate the adequacy of services. 
Record linkages can only be undertaken at great difficulty and 
expense by means of the Soundex system. As will be discussed 
further below, the absence of a UPI severely limits the use of 
MOH data for epidemiological studies. Thus it is generally 
recognized both within and outside the ministry that the 
introduction of a UPI is essential. In its submission to the 
Commission on Freedom of Information and Individual Privacyasin 
September, 1977, the Ministry of Health stated its intention to 
introduce a health care number, which would be provided to every 
citizen of the province: ''The decision has been taken by 
government to base this Health Care Number upon the federal 
Social Insurance Number and we are satisfied that this is the 
most appropriate number, not only for Ontario but a selection 
which should assist all Canadians in some way in achieving better 
health care, not only from program delivery but also medical 
research." The Minister of Health, Dennis Timbrell, has also 
publicly stated that he has Cabinet support to go ahead with the. 
unique form of plastic card that will contain a patient's Social 


Insurance Mpeee 


a3 London Free Press, May 6, 1978, p. A3. 
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Uses of Ministry of Health Data 


This section will illustrate how researchers have used MOH data 
on an ad hoc basis for health-related research. The first area 
of concentration will be the research activities of health 
economists sponsored by the Ontario Economic Council. The 
Council is an independent research institute that studies public 
policy problems in the area of natural resources, human 
resources, government, and provincial economic development. It 
is publicly-supported by the Ministry of Treasury, Economics, 
and Intergovernmental Affairs. The Ontario Economic Council Act 
permits the Council to "conduct socio-economic studies in any 
area considered by the Council to be of concern; [and to] cause 
to be published such studies and reports as are prepared by or 


for the Coc 


An initial example of work in the health field sponsored by the 
OEC is a study undertaken by Dr. Morris Barer, a health 
economist on the staff of the Council. He is developing various 
measures of "case-mix complexity" for hospitals and measuring 
the impact of case-mix variations on unit cost variation. The 
complexity measures are based on a provincial distribution of 


patient discharges from hospitals. By means of a written 


34 Ontario, Economie, Council Act, “S:0..5)°19./0,a5c.4 5097 
Sa §5 Cayr(b)?. 
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request to the Data Dissemination Committee of the Data 
Development and Evaluation Branch, Barer in 1977 obtained 
abstracted portions of individual hospital discharge records in 


the form of anonymized microdata. 


A second example of health research in progress sponsored by the 
Ontario Economic Council is a study of direct-billing of 
patients by physicians undertaken by Professors Alan Wolfson and 
Carolyn Tuohy of the University of Toronto. The study compares 
the behavior of Ontario physicians, who have chosen to remain 
out of the OHIP insurance scheme with that of their peers 
within the OHIP system, "in terms of levels of services 
provided, the mix of services, their use of other health 
resources, cost per patient, encounters per patient, 
characteristics of physicians in terms of sex, date or place of 
graduation, and practice-type, and so Oyen Much of the 
relevant data were obtained through a survey of Ontario 
physicians conducted by the researchers. But in order to study 
the "political economy" of direct-billing physicians, Wolfson 
and his associates had to obtain some data from the Ministry of 
Health. Because of concern for the confidentiality of responses 
to sensitive questions in their survey, the researchers did not 


want to give the survey tape directly to the MOH. Instead they 


35 Ontario Economic Council, Annual Report 1975-76, (Toronto, 
1976), pe La, 


furnished the survey data in question to the physician caring 
for particular patients; the physician then obtained profiles 
on his practice from the MOH, removed identifying particulars 
about individual patients, and gave the merged data on 


individuals to the research team in anonymous form. 


The Council has just published a study by Pran Manga of the 

University of Ottawa of the distributional impact of health 

care financing in Ontario. This study investigates the 

distribution of the benefits of Ontario's medical insurance plan 
; 36 : : ; 

by income class. It is essentially an effort to determine the 

extent to which different economic segments in the population 


use the health care system. 


The Council has now asked Professor Manga and Dr. Barer to 
extend the initial Manga study to look at hospital use by 
income class and to develop a model of the use of hospital 
services in Ontario. The research will address two key 
questions: "First, who utilizes and benefits from the hospital 


insurance program; second, what factors appear to determine or 


36 See P. Manga, The Income Distribution Fffect of Medical 
Insurance in Ontario, Occasional Paper 6, (Ontario 
Economic Council, Toronto, 1978). 
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explain variance in hospital utilization across Ontario 
Ree aia sey! : are 

families and individuals. Since acquiring answers to such 
questions is obviously in the public interest, one of the 
fascinating aspects of the Manga and Barer research projects has 
been their difficulties in constructing a satisfactory data base 
from which to carry out their analyses. Given the expenditure 
of four billion dollars annually on health care in Ontario, it 
is surprising that it is so difficult to obtain data to study 
the system. This is in part because MOH only collects health- 
related data. Manga made the following report in connection 
with his first study: 

"The major difficulty faced in the estimation of 

benefit incidence is the absence of the required 

data base. Thus a survey has been undertaken to 

develop a microdata base including the important 

socio-demographic and income information on a sample 

of OHIP families and some pertinent health-related 

data. The survey data are then merged with the 

utilization records of the Ministry of Health to 

generate the complete base for the estimation of 

the benefit incidence exercise."38 
For the follow-up study the researchers require hospital 


discharge data for families participating in that survey. Such 


data are in the custody of the Ministry of Health through the 


37 M. Barer and P. Manga, "A Benefit Incidence and 
Utilization Analysis of the Hospital Insurance Program in 
Ontario: Methodology and Some Preliminary Results," A 
Paper presented to the Canadian Economics Association, 
London, sOntariio.= May, 305.1978.) pp. 12. 


38 Ontario Economic Council, Annual Report, 1975-76, p. 14. 
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OHIP system. But the MOH medical and hospital files are not 
designed for access to and linkage of individual patient data. 
They are not stored for access by researchers but to facilitate 
administrative functions. The data thus have to be transformed 


and linked in some manner for the researchers. 


Thus even before confronting such fundamental issues as the 
legal and ethical aspects of confidentiality or the sanctity of 
the physician/patient relationship, researchers have significant 
_ problems in obtaining access to data. If they wish to obtain a 
sample of families belonging to the OHIP system, no specific 
sampling frame exists listing the OHIP families, but one can be 
developed for a specific project. Secondly, the hospital 
discharge data at MOH contain no information on such important 
variables as family size, family income, and education/occupation 
of the head of the family or spouse. Sample surveys have to be 
undertaken to develop such information on a voluntary basis from 
the individuals themselves. Thirdly, the accessibility of 
records by use of the OHIP number produces obvious problems of 
confidentiality for the researchers and for the ministry. The 
latter will not release individual data with OHIP numbers 
attached. In addition, the OHIP number is for an entire family, 
so that the researchers have to use age and sex data on members 
of a family to establish a file of individuals. In addition, 


before April, 1972, many families and individuals did not have 
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the same number for both hospital and medical care services, 
which obviously hinders longitudinal studies. Without a Unique 
Personal Identifier the researchers have no idea of the size of 
particular families. The absence of such a numbering scheme 
also makes it impossible to link data on use of the medical 


system and income class. 


In the Manga study an interview survey was used to develop a 
sample of OHIP families in order to study their use of medical 
and hospital services during a twelve-month period in 1974-75. 
The interviews conducted by York University's Survey Research 
Centre provided OHIP numbers and a variety of socio-economic 
information on families. The researchers gave the survey data 
tape to the Data Development and Evaluation Branch in 
identifiable form for purposes of linkages with OHIP data. The 
linkages were done by computer for the Ministry of Health at 
the expense of OEC. The researchers obtained in return 
anonymized microdata without identifiers such as names, 


addresses, or OHIP numbers. 


Although such an arrangement has proved satisfactory for the 
Manga and Barer studies, its somewhat cumbersome and time- 
consuming characteristics appear obvious, even for researchers 
with a direct association with a government research institute. 


Yet it is also clear: that access to microdata on individuals for 
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various types of research, including health research, is 
becoming a growing eed Researchers need to obtain access to 
statistical tabulations or anonymized microdata based on linked 
records. Thus it is evident that the OHIP information systems 
should be rationalized in order to facilitate multiple uses of 
data, including the needs of the research community. If, as 
appears evident, research in health economics is in the public 
interest, health economists should not be able to complain that 
the time required to obtain access to data is their biggest 
problem. At the same time researchers must recognize that 
certain time delays are almost inevitable and that services 
rendered by the MOH cannot always be free. DDEB can fulfill a 
straight, simple request for a tabulation within a week, but 
complex tabulations involving refinements can take two to four 
months. The research community has to plan their activities 
with such realities in mind and approach the custodians of data 
in a sensitive and accommodating manner. It should also be 
understood that some of the delays are the result of necessary 


concern for confidentiality in preparing data for release. 


Another example of a major research project requiring access to 
Ministry of Health data is the study of "employee fitness and 
worker productivity" currently being directed by Professor Roy J. 


Shephard, Professor of Applied Physiology, and Michael H. Cox, a 


39 See David H. Flaherty, Privacy and Government Data Banks. 


An International Perspective (New York, forthcoming, 1978), 


passim. 
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research associate in the Department of Preventive Medicine and 
Biostatistics, at the University of Toronto. Health and Welfare 
Canada (Fitness and Amateur Sport Section) is funding the study 
of the impact of fitness on productivity. The objectives of the 
study are as follows: 1) to define current fitness levels in a 
selected subpopulation of "healthy" adult office workers; 

2) to determine by controlled trial whether current fitness 
levels of the adult worker relate to job productivity, and 
whether productivity can be increased by well-regulated employee 
fitness programs; 3) to determine the relationship between 
fitness levels and health costs, and to test whether health costs 
can be reduced by participation in an employee fitness program; 
and 4) to examine the possible contribution of an employee 
fitness program to job satisfaction and general well-being in 
the adult population. The researchers assert that in view of 
the economic importance of the topic, it is surprising that 
there has been almost no research on this series of issues. 

The present study compares the employees of two large 

Canadian life insurance companies in the Toronto area, which 
have a significant interest in preventive medicine. The 
methodology involves measures of productivity, including 

health experience, psychological measures, and physiological 
measurements. Approximately 1,000 individuals from the two 


companies are involved. With promises 
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of confidentiality to the individuals involved, the researchers 
conducted physiological stress tests and life style analyses. 


The respondents have been very cooperative. 


In order to measure health experience, the researchers had to 
obtain some data on employees from the Ministry of Health. They 
sought individual data on health costs, diagnosis codes, and 
visits to doctors. Almost all respondents voluntarily furnished 
their OHIP numbers to the researchers. When the controversy 
over RCMP access to OHIP data arose in the fall of 1977, the 
ministry was reluctant to release the data. The researchers 
initially sought grouped OHIP data on individual employees in 
terms of four categories of OHIP information: total annual 

OHIP payment; hospital length of stay; hospital discharge 
diagnosis; and fee service code. At a cost of approximately 
$13,000, the Information Systems Division finally agreed to 
release anonymized microdata for approximately 650 persons 
involved in the study. Such microdata will be in fact even more 
useful to the researchers than the grouped data that they 
originally sought. The researchers did agree to protect 


confidentiality at the time of the release of the data. 


Ove 


A good example of the type of ad hoc need for access to 
individual records at the Ministry of Health arises from some 
of the current research of Professor E. Aileen Clarke of the 
Department of Preventive Medicine and Biostatistics of the 
University of Toronto. In the first example the Ontario 
government was recently concerned that a new agent in the 
environment was causing an increase in acute lymphatic leukemia 
in an area of southern Ontario where the substance was used. 
The Ontario government asked Dr. Clarke to study whether the 
incidence of this type of disease had in fact increased in the 
particular area. Because of her formal position as head of the 
Division of Epidemiology and Statistics for the Ontario Cancer 
Treatment and Research Foundation (OCTRF), Dr. Clarke was able 
to use mortality files on cancer through 1977, as well as other 
sources of fn mien She was then able to obtain permission 
from the Ministry of Health to use the recent hospital files to 
obtain current data. She reported the rsults of her research 
to the government on May 15, 1978, which showed that there had 
not been an increase in leukemia in this particular area in 


recent years. 


40 See Table XIV. 
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Ina second more intensive study, Dr. Clarke and Professor T.W. 
Anderson are studying carcinoma of the cervix. With permission 
from OCTRF and the hospital, she was able to obtain the names of 
a group of patients of the Princess Margaret Hospital in Toronto 
who were suffering from this disease. With the permission of 
individual physicians, she conducted interviews with 221 
patients, asking them in particular about the number of Pap tests 
that they had had during the last ten years. She was able to 
obtain the same information from a control group of women from 
the same neighborhood who did not have the disease. She found 

a significant difference in results between the patients 
suffering from the disease and the control group, but was unable 
to interview all of the members of the patient sample suffering 
from the disease because of language difficulties or the illness 
of the patient. Her solution was to furnish the Ministry of 
Health with the OHIP numbers of those patients that she had been 
unable to interview; she asked for statistical information on 
those that had had no Pap smears versus those that had one or 
more. The Ministry of Health produced statistical data in 
grouped form that did not identify particular patients. This 
would appear to have been a legitimate research and statistical 
use of OHIP data, despite the fact that there has been some 
informal criticism of Dr. Clarke's work in this particular 
instance because she did not have specific informed consent 


from these individual patients to obtain OHIP data. For those 


rte yb 


actually interviewed, "permission was given by 95% of the cases 
and 85% of the controls for the investigators to have access to 


their medical ae Set 


Professor David Hewitt of the Department of Preventive Medicine 
and Biostatistics of the University of Toronto has had the 
frustrating experience of discovering that research conducted in 
the 1960s and early 1970s was no longer possible. Table VIII 
lists a series of seven articles by Professor Hewitt and 
various associates. They cover such topics as the desirability 
of incidental appendectomy, the prevalence of hemophilia, the 
practice of early discharge of maternity patients, the occurence 
and treatment of gall bladder disease in Ontario, cancer 
morbidity, and breast cancer. Each of these seven articles 
involved direct access to identifiable hospital discharge records 
held by the Ontario Hospital Services Commission, which was the 
forerunner of OHIP. ‘Two of the articles on cancer also involved 
access to identifiable data held by the Ontario Cancer Treatment 
and Research Foundation, which swore Hewitt to secrecy under the 
Cancer Act. Hewitt had free access to the hospital discharge 


records in the custody of the Hospital Services Commission, 


41 Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation, Cancer 
inOntario, 41977. "CToronto, 919 77)s-p? 1199" 
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TABLE VIII: PUBLICATIONS OF PROFESSOR HEWITT 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
INVOLVING ACCESS TO 
HOSPITAL DISCHARGE RECORDS FOR ONTARIO 


David Hewitt, M.A. Jean Milner, and W.H. LeRiche, 
"Incidental Appendectomy: A Statistical Appraisal," 
Canadian Medical Association Journal, Vol. 100, June 21, 
19695 Dpet075-1081. 

Hewitt and Jean Milner, ''Prevalence of Hemophilia in 
Ontario, 1966," Canadian Medical Association Journal, 

Vol. 1025 January’ 31, 88970. pp. °174=77° 

Hewitt, Anne Pettypiece, and Jean Milner, "Early Discharge 
of Maternity Patients," Canadian Hospital, July, 1970, 

pp. 44-48. 

J. Milner and D. Hewitt, ''The Occurence and Treatment of 
Gallbladder Disease in Ontario," Journal of Chronic Disease, 
IE Pad, Wolo Shy, Sees Yes tsiSt- 

David Cook, E.N. Mackay, and D. Hewitt, "Cancer Morbidity 
in National Origin Subgroups of the Ontario Population," 
Canadian Journal of Public Health, Vol. 63, March/April, 
Toi Zep pee 20-24 

D.C. Gook, O. Dent, and D. Hewitt, 'Breast Cancer Following 
Multiple Chest Fluoroscopy: The Ontario Experience, CMA 
Journal, Vol. 111, September 7, 1974, pp. 406-410. 

D. Hewitt and J. Milner, "Inequality of the Services 
Received by Individuals: A Suggested Index and an 
Illustrative Application," Medical Care, Vol. 13, No. 11, 
November, 1975, pp. 928-933. 
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because he was attached at that time to the Metropolitan Toronto 
Hospital Planning Council, a government body located at 
Commission headquarters. He was at the same time a faculty 
member of the University of Toronto. These seven articles were 
in fact "a series of studies conducted under the auspices of the 
Metropolitan Toronto Hospital Planning Council and made possible 
by access to records of the Ontario Hospital Services 


Ee 4 
Commission." 


In the first of this series of articles, Hewitt discussed the 
possibility that loss of appendix may contribute to an increased 
expectation of malignant disease, especially cancer of the 
43 ; : Pete 

colon. The article also pointed out that existing records of 
the Hospital Services Commission were ideal to study this 
"scientific question of some importance." "We therefore hope to 
see a file maintained with identifying information on subjects 
undergoing incidental appendectomy, and on comparison groups not 
so treated, in a form that would permit linkage to future records 

of . ° ° 144 
of diagnosis, treatment and death from malignant disease. 


When Hewitt attempted to obtain access to the relevant records, 


42 David Hewitt, M.A. Jean Milner, and W.H. LeRiche, 
"Incidental Appendectomy: A Statistical Appraisal," 
Canadian Medical Association Journal, C (June 21, 1969), 
LOST 


43  Ibid., p. 1080. 


44 Ibid., p. 1080. 
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he encountered Regulation 729 under the Public Hospitals Act, 
which required him to be recognized as a member of the research 
staff of the Ministry of Health and to obtain the approval of 

the ministry itself. It took six months for him to become an 
"authorized representative" of the research branch of MOH; after 
another six months he had been unable to have the ministry itself 
approve his project. Since the exercise of attempting to obtain 
access had occupied approximately one year and his research funds 
were drying up, Hewitt determined to use the existing funds for 
another research purpose. Hewitt has not tried recently to 
obtain access to identifiable hospital discharge records. Other 
researchers have obtained access under the existing regulations 
of the Public Hospitals Act by writing to MOH and being 
designated by the Minister as a representative. This general 
solution is currently available to outside researchers under the 


regulations of the Public Hospitals ere. 


Hewitt points out that each of the articles listed in Table VIII 
involved the use of data containing some identifiable particulars 
of persons ascertained through hospitals or medical treatment 
records or as covered by medical services insurance: "In none 
of these instances did the research involve any reference to the 


named subjects for their assent to inclusion in the study, and 


45 Regulation 729, s. 48(5)(f). 
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in no instance were these people asked to participate in the 
study in any additional way."" But Hewitt now finds that this 
type of research seems impossible. He is also of the opinion 
that a methodology or protocol must be developed whereby 
researchers in the health field can approach respondents 
directly to discover whether or not they are willing to 
participate in follow-up studies. Hewitt found from his earlier 
experience that the overwhelming majority of patients and their 
relatives are quite agreeable to disclosure and hospitable to 
researchers who want to ask them supplementary questions: ''But 
because we have a system set up to protect the anonymity of such 
people, there is no legal way for an investigator to ascertain 
whether a particular patient would agree to disclosure or not." 
In his view a method is needed by which the wishes of the 
individual patient or his physician can be ascertained, so that 
we do not have to live with the invariable assumption (wrong 
more than 99 percent of the time) that these persons would not 


wish to assist research by permitting access to their records. 


46 Hewitt has kindly made available a written statement and 
copies of some of his correspondence on this issue. 
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The recommendations in this section are based on both the recent 
experience of this writer in examining the Ministry of Health 
and the needs of researchers in Ontario,and previous experience 
in studying similar issues at the national and international 
level. The product of the latter research will not be 
reproduced in detail in the eee effort... [teshouldube 
understood, however, that between 1974 and 1978 this writer 
undertook an extensive study of the collection and dissemination 
of personal data by national government agencies in five 
countries, including Canada, the United States, Great Britain, 
West Germany, and Sein A similar methodology has been 
followed in writing about health-related agencies in Ontario in 
the current presentation. The volume treats both agencies 
created to collect statistical data and those that use 
administrative data for statistical purposes. The summary 
recommendations for government agencies derived from this 


research are presented in summary form in Table IX. 


The five case studies were also used as background reading for 
the Bellagio Conference on Privacy, Confidentiality, and the Use 


of Government Microdata for Research and Statistical Purposes, 


47 Flaherty, Privacy and Government Data Banks. 
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TABLE IX: SUMMARY RECOMMENDATIONS 


TOs 


FOR GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Establish policy, rules and regulations concerning data 
protection, confidentiality, and the dissemination of 
microdata. 


Devote considerable efforts to explaining to the general 
feeblic the procedures in force for the protection of the 
confidentiality of individual information collected and 
used for research and statistical purposes. Publicize and 
explain the intended uses of individual data for research 
and statistical purposes. 


Encourage and assist researchers by disseminating as much 
data as possible within the confines of confidentiality. 


Formulate precise rules and regulations for granting access 
to data. 


Establish advisory committees to assist in the formulation 
of policies on confidentiality and the dissemination of 
data. 


Prepare public use samples from censuses and social surveys. 


Encourage record linkage whenever it is determined to be in 
the public interest. 


Follow a careful protocol in preparing a sample for research. 
A department should seek informed consent from a particular 
respondent before permitting a researcher to contact 

members of a sample. 


Require written undertakings for the protection of 
confidentiality from users of sensitive data. These should 
specify in explicit detail the research which is to be 
undertaken and the uses to which the data can be put. 


Encourage professional organizations to formulate codes of ~- 
ethics for their members with respect to the use of 
individual data for research. 


Source; David H. Flaherty, Privacy and Government Data Banks. 


An International Perspective (Science Associates/ 


International, Inc., New York, forthcoming, 1978), 
chapter Zl. 
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held in Italy under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation 
in August, 1977. Eighteen representatives of national 
government agencies and users of individual data for scientific 
purposes met for a five-day period. They developed a set of 
eighteen principles to govern data collection, protection, and 
dissemination for such purposes. The Final Report of this 
conference is reproduced as Appendix One. Again it should be 
repeated that the findings of Privacy and Government Data Banks 
and the Bellagio Conference should, whenever possible, be 
applied to the health research field in Ontario. The following 
discussion will emphasize more specific recommendations for the 


Ministry of Health in Ontario. 


Le The Ministry of Health should continue to promote and 
encourage the dissemination of health-related data for research 
and statistical purposes. The Data Development and Evaluation 
Branch has already made significant contributions to promoting 
scientific uses of MOH data. The series of separate information 
systems that currently exist should continue to be integrated to 
the extent necessary to promote scientific uses of MOH data. 

The public has the right to expect greater use of and access to 
data in order to learn more about the benefits of the substantial 
current spending on health care in Ontario. Problems in 


obtaining access to data for legitimate purposes are part of the 
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reason why not enough is currently known about such questions. 
The OHIP record system must be rationalized in order to promote 
multiple uses, including research and statistical access to 
administrative data bac cte Such activities are very much in 
the public interest. In order to promote research uses, the 
Information Systems Division in particular should make available 
to outsiders a basic guide or catalogue to the main data 
holdings of the division. The end result of such continuing 
actions on the part of the Ministry of Health should be 
strengthened support for health research. Any current legal 
provisions that hinder access to data for approved health 
research should be changed to recognize the legitimacy of 
research uses of data. In order to promote access to data, it 
might also be desirable for the Data Development and Evaluation 
Branch to have several outsiders on its Data Dissemination 
Committee in order to ensure that refusals of access occur for 


legitimate scientific and/or ethical reasons. 


Die The Ministry of Health should establish (or at least 
formally recognize) a separate health statistics centre within 
the Information Systems Division. Thi would permit 


implementation of the principle of a strict functional separation 


48 See, generally, A.J. Culyer, Measuring Health: Lessons for 
Ontario, Ontario Economic Council Research Studies 
(University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1978). 
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between administrative/regulatory and research/statistical uses 
of personal data. In order to promote concern for confidentiality 
and access by outsiders to health-related data for scientific 
purposes, it is essential that there exist an internal division 
between the use of personal data for administrative/regulatory 
and research/statistical purposes. The essential distinction is 
that an administrative use of personal data may have a direct 
impact on a particular person, whereas research and statistical 
uses of data result in information about groups of individuals. 
A legitimate use of personal data for research and statistical 
purposes should never result in action directly against a 
particular person, unless such a use is built into the research 
protocol, as in the case of various forms of treatment research. 
The Information Systems Division currently seems to blend 
administrative and statistical uses of data in a somewhat 
unsatisfactory manner. For example, the catalogue of government 
data files lists a blend of administrative and statistical data 
bases in the Information Systems Diva Sones These listings at 
least suggest that the two branches of the division engage in both 
administrative activities, such as monitoring the practices of 
physicians, and purely evaluation research and statistical 
activities. If the division is only supposed to do statistical 


and evaluation research, as opposed to actual monitoring of 


49 Ministry of Treasury, Economics, and Intergovernmental 


Affairs, Catalogue of Statistical Files in the Ontario 


Government, 1977 (Toronto, 1977). 
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particular persons, then a stricter implementation of the 
principle of functional separation is needed. Having a separate 
health statistics centre would also make it possible to avoid such 
thorny problems as defining a researcher; in this instance a 
researcher would be defined as anyone seeking access to data from 
the health statistics centre and willing to abide by its rules 


on confidentiality. 


Advocating the creation of a single health statistics agency 
within the Ministry of Health was the basic thrust of a 1975 
report by the Ontario Council of Health on Health Information 

and Sratineice as: The Ontario Council of Health is the senior 
advisory body to the Minister of Health on health matters. This 
particular report was prepared by the Committee on Health 
Information and Statistics and submitted to the Council for 
approval on November 26, 1974. The report found the current 
health statistics system in Ontario inadequate; "Despite the 
variety of sources and the quantity of data available, Ontario's 
health statistics system embodies some major weaknesses that limit 
its usefulness to planners, managers, and researchers in the 
health care system. Many of these shortcomings were identified in 


1969 by the Committee on Health Sparericaae Although the Council 


50 Ontario Council of Health, Report on Health Information and 
Statistics, 1975. Croronto.. 1975): 





51 Ibid., p. 6; see also Ontario Council of Health, Report on 


Health Statistics. Part I. Annex "G"'. January, 1969 (Toronto, 
1969); and Part 2. Implementation of a Health Statistics 
System, Supplement No. 2, 1970 (Toronto, 1970). 
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praised the Ministry of Health for creating the Information 
Systems Division, it still believed that a variety of 
deficiencies "point to the need for a more efficient, 
comprehensive, and co-ordinated health statistics system in 
: Woe ° Ww ° ° ° 
Ontario. The Council of Health concluded that “responsibility 
for the planning, co-ordination, and direction of the health 
statistics system in Ontario should be vested in a single health 
Pe ool ions ees noo 
statistics agency within the Ministry of Health. The report 


included an elaborate discussion of the proposed functions of 


suchyaehealthistatistics) centre. 


In terms of establishing guiding principles for an efficient and 
effective health statistics system in Ontario, the report 
asserted the principle that "the system should be so designed as 
to prevent unauthorized access to information, so that the 
confidentiality of personal health information is respected and 
the privacy of the individual is ne ogec pede The discussion of 
this principle included a statement that the public should be 
informed of all rules and standards of access to and disclosure 


of personal health information. The Council of Health also 


52°) Health einformation and Statistics, p. «lo. 
253 Ibideeeppeo. -21- 
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recommended that the proposed health statistics agency "should 

have the authority and the responsibility to impose such 

controls and constraints on data access as may be required to 

protect the confidentiality of personal health information and 
, . e Ney gets "oD 

to preclude invasion of the privacy of the individual. Et 


would probably be desirable for such authority to be established 


by either statute or regulations. 


The proposed health statistics centre would have the 
responsibility to promote research and statistical uses of data 
in the scientific community. The Council proposed that the 
agency "should develop mechanisms for screening requests for 
health data, determining their urgency and priority in relation 
to other statistical needs, and maintaining a continuing record 


ee The Council also 


of unmet requests throughout the system.’ 
made the useful suggestion that the Ministry of Health should 
‘establish’ an Advisory Committee on Health Statistics, whose 
membership would be broadly representative of producers and users 


of health statistics within and outside the Minietryee 2 


55 TD Ade ep 2 Or 
56 Ibid... pps. 23-24. 
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33 Oné of the most important new innovations in data 
dissemination for research and statistical purposes in recent 
years has been the preparation of public use samples of personal 
data. This methodology was pioneered by the American Bureau of 
the Census, adopted by the National Center for Health Statistics 
in the United States, and recently followed by Statistics 

geen A public use sample consists of perhaps a one percent 
sample from an existing data file of anonymized microdata. No 
particulars identifying a person uniquely are included on the 
computer tape. The Ministry of Health should investigate the 
possibility of preparing public use samples for medical claims 
files and hospital claims files generated through the OHIP 
system. The geographical identification on such tapes could be 
provincial in nature with further geographical identification 
for areas with at least 250,000 persons. The latter number is 
the traditional figure used in existing public use samples from 
censuses and social surveys. It may not be necessary for the 
Ministry of Health to restrict itself to a one percent sample. 
The federal Ministry of Revenue makes available a six percent 
sample of Ontario records for individual taxpayers. The model 


of public use samples published by the National Center for 


58 Flaherty, Privacy and Government Data Banks, Parts IV and V. 


SOON 


Health Statistics in the United States seems particularly 


relevant to the work of the Ministry of Headcnene 


4. Perhaps the single most important innovation that the 
government could make to promote the use of health data for 
research and statistical purposes would be the adoption of a 
system of Unique Personal Identifiers for residents of Ontario. 
The deficiencies of the current system of assigning OHIP numbers 
by families has already been discussed. Since the 1960s, 
individuals within the Ministry of Health and outside 
commentators have been advocating the utility of a UPI in order 


to promote the use of ieuneae 


The Ministry of Health has already informed the Commission on 
Freedom of Information and Individual Privacy of its intention to 
introduce a Unique Personal Identifier for the health system. 

The intention is to adopt the Social Insurance Number of the 


federal government. From the point of view of promoting health 


59 U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Public 
Health Service. National Center for Health Statistics, 
Standardized Micro-Data Tape Transcripts. DHEW Pub. No. 
(HRA) 76-1213. (Rockville, Maryland: National Center for 
Health Statistics, February, 1976); and National Center for 
Health Statistics, Policy Statement on Release of Data for 


Individual Elementary Units and Special Tabulation. DHEW 
Pub. No. (PHS) 78-1212. (iyattsville, Maryland: National 


Center for Health Statistics, May, 1978). 


60 See Ontario Council of Health, Report on Health Statistics, 
1969.2 pps. 5,9:94.9 LOeuOntario: Councifys ofiteaith: 


Implementation of a Health Statistics System, 1970, p. 30. 
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research, and even taking into account the risks of 
administrative abuses of such a unique identifier, it is the 
opinion of this observer that a UPI is very much in the public 
interest, so long as controls on its use are built into the 


system and efoncede a 


Oe Having adopted a Unique Personal Identifier, the Ministry 
of Health should promote internal record linkages for research 
and statistical purposes. It should also devote particular 
attention to promoting epidemiological research on occupational 
and environmental hazards in Onearto ls Advocacy of medical 
record linkage has had a long history in Canada. Dr. Howard B. 
Newcombe of Atomic Energy of Canada has been a pioneer at the 
international level for the last twenty years in developing 
methods of record linkages.°? An Ad Hoc Committee of the Medical 


Research Council of Canada produced a major report in 1968 


entitled Health Research Uses of Record Linkage in @inadaee! 


61 For an extensive discussion of the risks of abuses of 
personal data in a variety of national contexts, see 


Flaherty, Privacy and Government Data Banks, passim. 


62 For a comparable recommendation in connection with 
Saskatchewan health-care data, see C.A.R. Dennis, ein ale, 
Medicare Data: Its Use in Defining the Effects of the 
Environment on Health (Prairie Institute of Environmental 
Health, Regina, October, 1975). 


63 For a listing of the many publications by Newcombe, see 
David H. Flaherty, E.H. Hanis, and S. Paula Mitchell, 


compilers, Privacy and Access to Government Data For 


~ Research, An International Bibliography (Science Associates/ 
International, Inc., New York, 1978), pp. 70-72. 


64 Medical Research Council of Canada, Health Research Uses of 


Record Linkage in Canada, Report No. 3 (Ottawa, October, 
1968). 
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The Ontario Council of Health and its Committee on Health 
Statistics supported the idea of record linkages in its 1969 and 


1970 reports on health sequel ete 


The Ontario Council of Health's 1975 report on Health Information 
and Statistics strongly supported a system of record linkages in 
the health field and the promotion of epidemiological révedeen 
Its "proposed health statistics agency should have the potential 
and the capacity for linkage of health records and Veporvaide 
The need for record linkage was described in decane The 
Council argued that one of the guiding principles for an 
efficient and effective health statistics system in Ontario 
should be that "the system should provide a potential for the 
linkage of information from multiple souLeeane The goal will 
be to link information from multiple sources that exist in 
Ontario so as to make maximum use of available data for 


scientific research. The Council regarded the promotion of 


65 Ontario Council of Health, Report on Health Statistics, 
1969, pp. 5, 9, 10; Implementation of a Health Statistics 


System 1970, p. 30. 


66 For comparable conclusions in another excellent report, 
see Ontario Council of Health, He. iti Care Delivery Systems. 
The Role of Computers in the Healti Field. Supplement No. 9 
(Toronto, 1970). 


67 Ontario Council of Health, Health Information and Statistics, 
pp. 25-26. 
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improved linkage of health data as a priority area for early 
study and implementation by its proposed health statistics 
Sepontens Another guiding principle should be that "the system 
should facilitate the conduct of epidemiological research and 
other types of health exergy eo In every instance the Council 
elaborated on the rationale for such recommendation in the pages 


Of ats report. 


The Ontario Council of Health through its Committee on Health 
Research Development returned to similar themes in its 1977 
report on Health Research Priorities for Ontario, which also 
emphasizes the importance of record linkages and epidemiological 
research. Consultant groups in epidemiology and biostatistics 
informed the Council through its Committee on Health Research 
and Development of their "difficulty in obtaining adequate data 
from both governmental and non-governmental asters Hence 
this report recommended "that a system of health-related record 


linkage in Ontario, compatible with systems in other provinces, 
be introduced as soon as technical and legal measures have been 


devised to preserve the privacy of ‘qvtenicienc <P” The Council 


70 Ibid cep.. 26. 
Jiw Ibid. pp... 18-19", 
Dome LOL. pea ol: 


73 Ibid... p. 66; see also p, 32- 
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added a particularly concise statement of the necessity for 
such a system of record linkages: 


"Studies of the etiology of disease and studies of the 
efficacy of preventive and therapeutic measures both 
require a capacity for bringing together records 
pertaining to one individual. This is particularly 
necessary in the study of the chronic diseases which 
make up a significant component of the total illness 
burden. In a chronic disease, etiological factors 

in the general environment or in the occupational 
environment preceed the onset of illness, often by 
many years. Similarly the benefits of preventive 

or therapeutic intervention may not be apparent until 
many years after their initial application. Hence 
the necessity for linking records of residence, 
employment and illness that have been made with 
respect to an indiviudal over a period of years and 
in different parts of the country."/4 


The report of the Council strongly supported the importance of 
promoting epidemiological studies in order to identify 
carcinogens derived from the environment. 

"Epidemidlogical studies of cancer have identified 

& 

clear-cut environmental factors of great causative 

significance. The direct relationship between 

cigarette smoking and cancer of the lungs is now 

accepted. Most recently, preliminary studies have 

shown relationships between other factors in the 


environment, including occupational hazards, and 
various forms of cancer.'/6 
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The topics of record linkages and epidemiological research were 
also addressed in the October, 1977 report of the Science Council 
of Canada on Policies and regi 02 This impressive report was 
produced by the Science Council Committee on Policies and Poisons, 
chaired by Dr. D. Bates, Dean of Medicine at the University of 
British Columbia. It examines specific knowledge about 
individual carcinogens, such as vinyl chloride, as a cause of 
occupational disease. This carcinogen causes a rare tumour of 
the liver among those employed in vinyl chloride plants. One of 
the lessons of discovering vinyl chloride as a cause of 
occupational disease is that "there is a need of methods of long- 
term follow-up if affected individuals who have left the industry 
are to be recognized 15 or 20 years after their exposures 
pecarreda In explaining why knowledge of dose-response 
relationships to vinyl chloride is incomplete, especially at low 
exposure levels, the report identified the lack of facilities for 
gathering pertinent information and the lack of systems for 


medical-occupational record Nepean 


77 Science Council of Canada, Policies and Poisons. The 
Containment of Long-term Hazards to Human Health in the 
Environment and in the Work Place. Science Council of 
Canada, Report No. 28 (Ottawa, October, 1977). 


78 TDid 6 D.e 22. 


79. Ibid), p1123. 
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After a general review of knowledge concerning various 
carcinogens, the Science Council of Canada concluded that "the 
first task in the assessment of risk is the provision of the best 
possible information base. This necessarily includes: ... a 


study of morbidity statistics and analysis of record linkage and 


80 The Council concluded that: 


epidemiological information." 
"There is an urgent need to design a medical record 
system in Canada that will permit the linkage of 
individual diagnosis with occupational and 
environmental history. We do not believe that such 
a system would represent any major infringement of 
privacy; its adoption is urgently indicated if the 
public is to be protected in the future against 
carcinogens which may only be manifest many years 
after the exposure experience has occurred .... We 
believe that the public would fully support such a 
record system in Canada, and we do not believe that 
medical confidentiality would be in any way compromised 
by its adoption."81 


The Council recommended that "confident responsible persons who 
wish to conduct epidemiological research [should] have statutory 
right of access to the proposed medical record system." Although 
the Council advocated the initiation of such a record linkage 
system by the federal Department of National Health and Welfare, 
there is no reason that suitable beginnings cannot be made in 


Ontario. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE HOSPITAL MEDICAL RECORDS INSTITUTE (HMRI) 


HMRI was established in 1963 under the sponsorship of the Ontario 
Hospital Association, the Ontario Medical Association, and the 
Ontario Hospital Records Association. At that time a similar 
type of system was in operation under the direction of 
Professional Activities Services, Ann Arbor, Michigan. A decade 
later the Ministry of Health required all hospitals in Ontario to 
enroll with HMRI. One immediate benefit of this action was to 
keep Ontario hospital data within Canada. HMRI obtained a 
federal charter in June, 1977 as a non-profit, non-commercial 
company. It has a fourteen-person board of directors nominated 
equally by the Ontario Medical Association and the Ontario 
Hospital Association. The directors include three physicians, 
three hospital administrators, two health record administrators, 
two representatives of the MOH, and four persons from the 
business community. HMRI is run on a daily basis by an 

executive director with the assistance of persons responsible for 
systems development, liaison services, production, and office 


administration. 


HMRI is essentially a hospital patient data processing service 


located in Don Mills, Ontario. Between 275 and 300 separate 
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health institutions subscribe to the HMRI program today; less 
than ten are outside Ontario. HMRI's "intent is to provide 
professionals who are responsible for health care delivery, with 
an effective management tool of analytical and statistical 
utilization data to be used for planning, managing, monitoring 
trends, and evaluating patient are te On January 1, 1978 HMRI 
introduced a revised reporting system developed by the Ministry 
of Health under the aegis of an HMRI Redesign Steering Committee. 
This was necessary to improve the turnaround time and contain 


costs. 


HMRI receives data from hospital patients charts in the form of 
"basic abstracts" prepared by individual hospitals. Data are 
returned monthly and annually to the hospitals as both 
administrative and statistical reports. It is important to 
recognize that HMRI is not simply a statistical operation, 
although the HMRI literature states that its new system of 
reports is "designed to facilitate easy access to relevant, 
meaningful, statistical hospital data."' But as will be 
discussed further below, the data returned to individual 
hospitals by HMRI can result in the identification of both 
patients and physicians. It would be possible for a hospital to 


take administrative action against individuals on the basis of 


ut Hospital Medical Records Institute, The Hospital Medical 


Records Institute. A Health Data Processing Service 
(Don Mills] Ontario, 1978), pn. 1. 
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HMRI data. This issue raises a number of questions about 
confidentiality that are not really within the terms of 


reference of this Working Paper. 


The main reason for including HMRI in this particular Working 
Paper is that it is heavily supported by the Ministry of Health 
of Ontario. HMRI now basically collects the hospital data for 
the Ministry of Health, as will be discussed further below. The 
first contract between HMRI and MOH was in 1975. By means of a 
contractual agreement dated April 1, 1978 between HMRI and the 
Minister of Health for Ontario, the Minister exercises 
substantial influence over the activities of HMRI. The contract 
specifies HMRI's operational services to Ontario hospitals and to 
the Ministry of Health, procedures for system evaluation and 
modification, accountability, and payments. The Minister of 
Health is represented in this connection by the executive 
director of the Information Systems Division or his designee. 
HMRI has to submit a monthly operating statement of budgets, 
income and expenditures, to the Ministry of Health. The HMRI 
systems for Ontario and the contents of reports cannot be changed 
without the approval of the Minister. MOH supports HMRI 
financially by establishing a fixed charge for each hospital 
abstract collected and provided to the hospitals, which pay HMRI 
directly. Thus although HMRI is an independent company and not 
a statutory governmental body, its contractual links highlight 


its financial dependence upon the Ministry of Health. 
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Data Collection 


HMRI collects about 1.5 million hospital discharge records on 
individual patients in Ontario hospitals each year. The basic 
form used to collect microdata from each of 250 hospitals is 
called the "HMRI basic abstract;'' a copy appears as Table X. In 
fact, the “abstract” is not much of an abstract, since if 
contains a significant amount of information. The abstract or 
input document for each patient separated from a hospital 
includes the following information: age and sex of the patient, 
admission and discharge information, diagnosis, procedures, 
hospital services, doctors and their role, and therapy and 
special care units. HMRI does not collect individual names on 
the grounds that these are not relevant to the basic uses to 
which hospitals put HMRI data; the abstracts are not identifiable 
by HMRI personnel. The hospital chart number permits the 
hospital to specifically identify a patient, whereas the OHIP 
number and sex and birthdate on the abstract would permit 
identification of an individual by the MOH. The OHIP number is 
furnished to the Ministry of Health, but a number of hospitals 
record that this information is not applicable or not available. 
The existence of the OHIP number, supplemented by the birthdate 
and sex of a patient, does provide a methodology for record 
linkages. In fact HMRI does not currently link data in any way. 
Nor does it have software in place with a capacity to search for 


specific individuals. Thus HMRI cannot search its machine- 


TABLE X: HOSPITAL MEDICAL RECORDS INSTITUTE 


BASIC PATIENT DATA ABSTRACT FORM 
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readable records to learn if a particular person has been 


treated in a hospital during a particular month. 


Whenever a patient is discharged or separated from a specific 
hospital and his or her patient chart is completed, an abstract 
is prepared and sent to HMRI, where it is transferred to a ‘ 
magnetic tape by an optical scanner. The information on the 


tape is verified and validated and then reported to the hospital 


on a periodic basis. 


It is evident that HMRI collects an extraordinary range of 
sickness-related data on individual patients and treatment- 
related data on individual physicians in a particular hospital. 
It returns the same data to the hospital in question in a variety 
of forms. Table XI is a listing of basic HMRI reports for each 
hospital. Several indexes and listings among these reports 
contain sensitive information. The monthly Diagnosis Index 
groups all patients assigned a specific diagnosis code. Each 
diagnosis lists the chart number of the patient, age, sex, 
length of stay in the hospital, and doctor and procedure 
information. The monthly Physicians' Index groups all patients 
with whom each physician was associated. The sample form used 
by HMRI to illustrate the monthly report named "index by 
physician" lists for a particular institution (identified only 


by a code) the specific diagnosis by code and descriptive title 


TABLE XT? 


HMRI REPORTS 


TYPE 


SUMMARY REPORTS 
Discharge Analysis—Part 1 & 2 


INDEXES 


Diagnosis 
Procedure 
Service 

Physician 


LISTINGS 


Chart Number 
Chart Number Addendum 


LENGTH OF STAY REPORTS 


Hospital (Patient & Doctor Service) 

Service (Patient or Doctor Service) 

Diagnosis Groupings 

Procedural Groupings 

Physician (Most Responsible & 
Procedural) 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


i.e., Accreditation Study 
O.R. Time Analysis 
Project Summaries 
and others. 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL RECORDS INSTITUTE 
REPORTS FOR INDIVIDUAL HOSPITALS 


Seale La 





FREQUENCY 


Monthly & Annually 


Monthly & Annually 
Monthly & Annually 
Monthly & Annually 
Quarterly & Annually 


Monthly 
Monthly 


Quarterly & Annually 
Quarterly & Annually 
Quarterly & Annually 
Quarterly & Annually 


Quarterly & Annually 
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for a particular physician, who is identified only by a three- 
digit number. For example, a particular physician may be listed 
as having made one diagnosis for "drug dependence." The chart 
number of the patient is listed, the age of the patient, the 
length of stay in hospital, and various other diagnostic 

at oem etonthe The monthly Procedure Index groups all patients 
assigned a specific procedure code. The form used by HMRI to 
illustrate "index by procedure" lists for a specific institution 
a series of procedures identified by code and descriptive Gitaen 
In some instances only one person has had a particular operation. 
The age, sex, and chart number of the person are given, along 


with a variety of data about doctors, procedures, and services. 


In addition to the various indexes described above, HMRI Reports 
include a series of listings. The Monthly Chart Number Listing 
"displays virtually all the data from the abstract for each 

discharge. Data is sorted by ascending order of chart er 
This listing includes the chart number for each individual in a 


particular hospital, the birthdate, sex, doctor, diagnosis, and 


procedure information for each patient. 
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The onttade between HMRI and the Ministry of Health defines the 
"Ontario Data File" as "the totality of data contained in the 
completed abstracts submitted to HMRI by all hospitals in respect 
of patients discharged since January 1, 1975 from such Heepica panos 
HMRI is required to supply MOH with all data accumulated in the 
Ontario Data File either for a specified period of time or on an 
annual basis. Attachment C, which is a part of the contract, 
specifies that the annual data from the Ontario Data File 
submitted to the Ministry "shall also contain complete patient 
identification as supplied by the hospital in respect of OHIP 
number, birthdate and sex, together with any unique individual 


identifier, such as the Ministry may require hospitals to supply 


in the future. - 


HMRI does not have its own computer. Data processing is 
performed in the Leaside Data Center run by the Ministry of 
Government Services (MGS). This is the same computer used by 
the Ministry of Health. HMRI argues that it needs a large 
computer for small amounts of time so that time-sharing is 
realistic. During 1978 HMRI will tender its computing job to a 


number of data processing utilities, including MGS, in part 


4 Contract between HMRI and the Minister alth for Ontario, 
April), 1978. 7s. lolCc) ss Herat ter cite a. Contract. 
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because it is sensitive to the issue of putting health data from 


another province into an Ontario government computer. 


Confidentiality and Data Dissemination 


As a matter of policy, HMRI "protects the confidentiality, 
privacy and security of all data referring to individual 
patients, professionals and participating organizations at all 
eee The data collection and dissemination activities of 
HMRI are not covered directly by any Ontario statute. Through 
its involvement with specific hospitals, HMRI is indirectly 
subject to the Public Hospitals Act and its accompanying 
regulations. In agreement with that Act, HMRI regards the 
hospital as the owner of personal data and not the patients. 
Regulations under the Public Hospitals Act have not been issued 
to cover the inter-relationships among HMRI, individual 


hospitals, and the Ministry of Health. 
HMRI does not have contracts with individual subscribing 


hospitals but with the Ministry of Health. This contract has a 


number of excellent provisions concerning confidentiality of 


The Hospital Medical Records Institute, p. l. 
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personal data. The basic provision on the confidentiality of 
data is as follows: 

"8.1 Subject to anything to the contrary to this 

Agreement HMRI will at all times, both before and 

after the expiry or termination of this Agreement, 

preserve absolute secrecy with respect to any data 

in the Ontario Data File and, without limiting the 

generality of the foregoing, will 

(a) take all such precautions and measures as may be 

necessary to ensure that no person has access to any 

such data other than for the purpose of enabling HMRI 

to perform its obligations under this Agreement; and 

(b) not make any copies of any document, tape or 

other thing containing data from the Ontario Data 

File, except to the extent necessary for HMRI to 

perform its obligations under this Agreement." 
The meaning of the first phrase in section 8.1 is unclear; the 
current language may contain typographical errors. The contract 
also requires HMRI to regulate its relationships with any 
subcontractors, who might obtain possession of any document, 
tape or thing containing data from the Ontario Data File, so as 
"to preserve absolute secrecy with respect to any such data and 
to take all such precautions as may be necessary to ensure that 
no employee of the subcontractor and no other person has access 
to any such data other than for the purpose of enabling the 
subcontractor to perform his obligations under his contract with 

6 ; A 

HMRI.'' HMRI does have subcontractors doing this type of work 


at present; from the point of view of data protection, it might 


be better if HMRI did not use subcontractors for data processing. 


6 Contracc. 5.1.0. 5a). Git) 
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On the other hand, the use of subcontractors could be regarded as 
a positive benefit, since such an arrangement could prevent 
anyone employed by HMRI from having unrestricted access to the 
HMRI data files. Divided responsibility for security would at 
least require collusion between employees of different 
institutions before security could be readily breached. Another 
useful provision in the contract governing relationships between 
HMRI and any potential subcontractors requires HMRI to "take all 
such measures as may be necessary to retrieve any document, tape 
or other thing referred to above in the event the subcontractor 
does not return the same to HMRI forthwith after it has served 
the purpose of enabling the subcontractor to perform his 
obligations under this contract with pMRI .'"/ This provision may 
help to prevent a type of situation that has arisen on occasion 


between subcontractors and the American federal government in the 


data collection field. 


The contract also imposes restrictions on how the Ministry of 
Health may use data obtained from HMRI. In the first place "the 
Minister will not disclose any data taken from the Ontario 


Data File where he is prohibited by law from so doses Secondly, 


7 Contract, 5.. 6.3(b):. 
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"Where the Minister proposes to use data derived from 

the Ontario Data File for any purpose other than 
epidemiological analysis and research, facilities and 
services planning, resource utilization and allocation, 
Program Evaluation or management of health care costs, 
the Ministry will consult with HMRI prior to implementing 
the analysis of the data."9 


This provision expresses the desire of hospitals to remain well- 


informed about how the Ministry uses their data. 


The contract between HMRI and MOH also regulates data 
dissemination for research purposes: 


"8.2 Notwithstanding paragraph 8.1, HMRI may disclose 
data to persons engaged in health care research, 
provided that 


(a) HMRI has first investigated and satisfied itself 

as to the merits of the research project and the 

integrity of persons engaged therein; and 

(b) in any event no data will be disclosed which might 

identify, or permit any person receiving such data to 

identify, any recipient or (unless the provider 

consents to such identification) any provider of 

health care services." 
Thus no identifiable data can be released by HMRI without the 
consent of a hospital. Thus record linkages for research and 
statistical purposes, including epidemiological research, which 
normally depends on initial access to identifiable data, would 
require consent from a hospital. Another clause in the contract 
implicitly authorizes research uses of HMRI data. HMRI agrees 


that for each hospital it will "hold problem-oriented and other 


workshops for physicians, hospital administrators, coders and 


9 Contract aS. 44.7. 
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researchers for education and training in the use of the 
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It seems obvious that the various types of HMRI reports to 
specific hospitals, including summary reports, indexes, listings, 
length of stay reports, and special reports, can have considerable 
utility for research and statistical purposes, in addition to 
their obvious administrative applications. Table X also 

indicates that the HMRI basic abstract form can be used to 

collect and code the data for a specific research project. HMRI 
illustrative material describes this capacity as follows: "The 
capture and reporting of Medical Audit information is facilitated 
in the redesigned system by means of a "project area" which will 
be used mainly for retrospective studies. When the Medical 

Audit Committee within a hospital has established criteria to be 
used for a specific study, it becomes a simple matter for the 
record staff to imput this information as they abstract the 
record." The area on a coding sheet could thus be used for a 
traditional research project or for an administrative study such as 


the monitoring of patient care by a particular physician. 


HMRI has the capacity and the willingness to be of considerable 
assistance in the use of hospital patient data for research and 


statistical purposes. This remains true, despite the fact that 


10 Contract .—s..2.1(2). 
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research and statistical uses would be considerably subordinate 
to the overwhelmingly administrative tasks of HMRI data files. 
Requests for access to data for scientific purposes can be sent 
directly to HMRI, which is prepared to service users directly 
with hospital data. HMRI only releases data for an identifiable 
institution after it has received authorization from the 
originating institution to make the data available to a 
researcher. Although the intervention of the MOH is not 
necessary to secure access to hospital-related data, it would be 
normal in a research program to combine hospital and medical 
data, thus necessitating the involvement of the Ministry. One 
of the major burdens in using HMRI data for such purposes is the 
cost of accessing and reviewing large amounts of hospital data 
for a great many hospitals or on a province-wide basis. Thus 
cost and not the lack of utility of the data tends to discourage 
Many users, such as graduate students, who cannot afford the cost 
of computer time. HMRI is studying the patterns of ad hoc 
requests for access to data for research and statistical 
purposes, so that it might be possible to spread the costs among 


several potential users over a period of time. 


In the last eighteen months HMRI has helped one research project. 
It assisted the Health Care Research Unit of the University of 
Toronto, which is conducting a major study for the Ministry of 


Health of trauma-related hospitalization. HMRI obtained release 
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forms for the hospital patient data from the hospitals and not 
from the individual patients. The researchers wanted data 
elements for twelve Toronto-area hospitals where patients were 
admitted during 1976 with trauma-related diagnoses. HMRI 
furnished the researchers with individual data on the number of 
the institution, the chart number and register number of the 
patient on admission, the birthdate, sex, ambulance number, 
admission and discharge dates, and diagnostic information. The 
researchers received this data from HMRI as microdata. The 
Ministry of Health furnished the researchers with even more data, 


and hospitals gave them access to patient charts. 


Recommendations 


The existence of HMRI should facilitate the use of Ontario 
hospital data for legitimate research and statistical purposes. 
HMRI and the Ministry of Health should promote such goals in 

the interests of the general public. Various mechanisms, such 

as advisory committees, should be created so that research 
projects can be approved and reviewed in a professional manner. 
HMRI already collects a limited amount of identifying information 
about each patient discharged by the hospital. The adoption of 

a Unique personae entt eer will render the collection of named 


data unnecessary. If, as seems evident, Unique Personal 
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fdentitiers are ultimately essential for epidemiological 
research, then the HMRI basic abstract should begin to include 
them. HMRI should be encouraged to examine the pattern of ad 
hoc requests by research users, so that the costs of servicing 
researchers can be reduced to a tolerable level. HMRI should 
also be in an excellent position to produce public use samples 


for general research and statistical purposes. 
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CHAPTER V 


ONTARIO CANCER TREATMENT AND RESEARCH FOUNDATION (OCTRF) 


The Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation was 
incorporated in 1943 as a foundation by the Ontario legislature 
and reconstituted in 1957 by the Cancer Act. 
"The object of the Foundation is to establish and 
conduct a program of research, diagnosis and 
treatment of cancer, including, 
(f) the adequate reporting of cases and the recording 
and compilation of data; ... 
(h) the providing of facilities for undergraduate 
and post-graduate study; ... 
(j) the providing and awarding of research 
fellowships....! 
The Foundation thus has research, diagnostic, and treatment 
functions. OCTRF administers and finances six Regional 
Treatment Centres for cancer in Ottawa (two divisions), 
Kingston, Hamilton, London, Windsor, and Thunder Bay. It also 
partly funds research at the Ontario Cancer Institute, which 


incorporates the Princess Margaret Hospital in Toronto, and 


research at other centres. 


The funded research includes laboratory, clinical, and 


epidemiological investigations, including environmental 


a8 Ontario Cancer Act, R.S.0., 1970, c. 55, as amended by 
Delete Chae Se ee 
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stints Through its Division of Epidemiology and Statistics 
the Foundation conducts significant research in the field of 
biostatistics. For forty years from 1936 to 1976 Dr. A.H. Sellers 
was associated with the Ministry of Health and OCTRF in the areas 
of medical records and the development of statistical- 
epidemiological research. He was responsible for the development 


of most of the practices described in these pages. 


Sources of Data 


OCTRF continues to acquire and store cancer-related personal 
data. It receives from the Ministry of Health hospital 
separation froms or the equivalent with mention of cancer as a 
discharge diagnosis. The death abstract service furnished by the 
Office of the Registrar General has already been discussed in 


Chapter I. 


OCTRF appears to have three major data bases that are relevant 
to the concerns of this Working Pane The Cancer Death File 


contains data from medical certificates of cause of death for all 


Ai The descriptions that follow are derived from interviews 
and from the "Brief to the Royal Commission of Inquiry 
into the Confidentiality of Health Records in Ontario," 
submitted by the Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research 
Foundation (June, 1978), pp. 1-2, 15-19. Hereafter cited 
as; OCTRES Brief, 
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persons dying in Ontario from 1953 to 1977 with or from cancer, 
including age, sex, residence, and site of the cancer. The file 
currently covers 175,000 deaths identified by name, date of death, 
and serial number of death registration. The data are stored on 
punch cards and computer tapes for an indefinite period. In 
terms of particular research, the Cancer Death File can be used 
to confirm the death of a patient, whose whereabouts have been 
lost track of; the death can then be followed-up by the 
Foundation and other clinics and registries for research purposes. 


This file can also be used for occasional special studies. 


A second major data file is the Ontario Cancer Incidence Survey 
and Registry, which contains information on the age, sex, 
residence, site, extent, histological type, treatment, and 
subsequent course for 160,000 cancer patients. The file began as 
a pilot study of the incidence of cancer in Ontario from 1964 to 
1966 and is being continued as a basis for a provincial cancer 
incidence registry in order to provide data on newly-diagnosed 
cancer cases throughout the province. The sources of 
approximately 700,000 reports on episodes of cancer are the 
Regional Treatment Centres, clinic-associated and other hospital 
registries, pathology reports, OHIP hospital separation forms, 


drug prescription forms, and death registrations. OCTRF has data 
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in this file for 1967 through 1976 from all the sources 1isted.” 
Individual cases are uniquely identified by such items as name, 
age, sex, address, birthdate, and death date. The data are 
stored for an indefinite period in the form of index cards, 
computer tapes, and listings. Cases from 1969 to 1971 are now 
linked for the production of incidence statistics. This survey 
file is a source of data to help meet the operational and 


planning needs of the Foundation. 


The third significant data base at OCTRF is the New Case File 
based on reports of cancer from the Regional Treatment Centres 
and associated registries. The New Case File contains data on 
patients newly-admitted to the Foundation's clinics, with name, 
age, sex, dates of registration, previous clinic treatment site, 
extent, and histological type of cancer, and eventually follow- 
up data. The File contains 102,000 cases registered from 1960 
to 1976. The system pertains primarily to patients referred for 
radiotherapy, and includes approximately fifty percent of all 
patients with cancer in Ontario: "The data are in machine- 
readable form from 1960 to 1977; from 1936 they are available 


5 A : - ‘ 
on abstract cards." The intent of the File is to provide 


3 Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation, Cancer in 
Ontario. 1977, Cloronto 211977). pie 7. . 


4 Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation, Cancer in 
Ontario. 1976 (Toronto, 1976)5 p. 72. 


5 OCTRF, Brief, p. l. 
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Poundeeion clinics with the essential details about their new 
cases, eventually with survival rates, and to provide information 
on aspects of cancer in response to any inquiry from the 
Foundation and the public. The uniform case recording and 
follow-up system was established as long ago as 1937 to record 
new cancer cases registered at the Regional Treatment Centres. 
The computer-based cancer incidence and registry program now 
summarizes the clinical course of over 225,000 cancer patients; 
about 40,000 have been reviewed in detail for OCTRF's clinical 
Ponrerenceete Two teaching hospitals in Toronto operate approved 


cancer registries and report their findings to the Foundation. 


Policy on Confidentiality and Data Dissemination 


The June, 1978 brief of OCTRF to the Royal Commission on 
Confidentiality of Health Records highlighted the strong 
commitment of the Foundation to protecting the confidentiality of 
data entrusted to it. At the same time the brief recognizes 

that identifiable data or at least data with pertinent 

identifiers are essential for the maintenance of cancer registries. 
As the late medical director of OCTRF commented in 1977 in 


connection with the Foundation's medical records and statistics, 


6 OCTRF, Cancer in Ontario, 1976, pp. 59-71. 
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"it is an unending task to assure that the records kept are 
completely accurate, and the statistics derived from them are 
dependable. Every precaution is taken to maintain complete 


, ae “eh Pm : y 
confidentiality as far as individual patients are concerned." 


From a purely legal perspective, the Foundation is fortunate in 
having a strong statutory statement on confidentiality, which 
was added to the Cancer Act in the Cancer Amendment Act of 1972: 
"Any information or report respecting a case of cancer furnished 
to the Foundation by any person shall be kept confidential and 
shall not be used or disclosed by the Foundation to any person 
for any reason other than compiling statistics or carrying out 
medical or epidemiological a SNe Unfortunately, the clause 
does not specify any sanctions. The Regional Treatment Centres 
and the Princess Margaret Hospital also operate under the 
provisions of the Public Hospitals Act and regulation 729, which 
have already been discussed in Chapter III, from the point of 
view of confidentiality and data dissemination. In addition, 
all members of the Epidemiology and Statistics Division swear an 
oath of secrecy before the Foundation's solicitor; the oath can 


be reviewed in Table XII. 


fl OCTRF, Cancer in Ontario, 1977, p. 15. 


8 Cancer Amendment Act, S.0O. 1972, c. 34, s. 6a (1). 
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TABLE XII: OATH OF SECRECY FOR SELECTED STAFF 


THE ONTARIO CANC¢R TREATMENT AND RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


OATH OF SECRECY 


go. SSOSSSPSSSHOSSSSHSSHBSHSSSPSHSSSSHSSSSSSHSSSHSGSHSSSSSSHSSHSHESBSSCEOHBES8ESS 


(given names) 


SSOOSSSHSHSSHSHSBSSSSSHSHSOSSHBSSHSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSHSSSSESSESHOCSCCOHSCCESEESSE 


(surname) 


do solemly swear that I will hold secret and will not disclose 
or communicate to any person any information or document given me 
from the records of the Foundation or obtained from those records 
by reason of my access thereto, except as required in the 


performance of the duties of my office. 


SWORN before me at the 


of 
in the of (Signature of Deponent) 
this 
day of 19 


@e@@eeeeeeeeoseeoeoneeneoeeeeeoendeeee 


A Commissioner, or a 
Notary Public. 


Bee 


In his 1977 report on Ontario cancer statistics, Dr. Sellers. 
pointed out the existing controls on access to and use of the 
Cancer Registration and Activity File: 
"All Centres should have access to the statistical 
data in the Registration File, provided that individual 
patients or Centres cannot be identified; if 
identification is possible, or the data are sensitive, 
permission must first be obtained from the directors 
of the Centres involved .... When the new computer 
system ... is in operation, a subcommittee will be 
established with one representative from each Centre, 
to be responsible for the facilitation, supervision, 
and control of access to the computer-based patient 
files.9 
The establishment in November, 1977 of a Subcommittee on Access 
to and Use of Patient Files has been one response to OCTRF's 
concern over the issue of confidentiality and privacy. It was 
argued that a visible, formal procedure with numerous 
safeguards was required to prevent unauthorized access to the 
Foundation's records. It is a Subcommittee of the Standing 
Committee on Records and Statistics and is composed of the 
Medical Director of the Foundation, the Head of the Division of 
Epidemiology and Statistics, the Systems Manager of the Computer 
Centre, and the Chairman of the Medical Records Committee of 
¢ ; 10 
Princess Margaret Hospital. One of the tasks of the 


Subcommittee is to handle requests for information on patients in 


the Regional Treatment Centres. This Subcommittee can also 


9 OCIRE, Cancer in Ontario, 1977; p. 80. 
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review dissemination to outsiders of any data collected or 
stored by OCTRF. The Foundation's brief to the Commission on 
Confidentiality of Health Records points out that in the past 
"there have been two requests from researchers in the cancer 
field for data with identifying information, specifically name. 
It has been possible for the staff at Head Office to process 
these requests and provide the researchers with the required 
data in such a form that no identification of individuals was 
Nonet Teme a If requests cannot be satisfied in this manner in 
future, they will be referred to the Subcommittee, which will 
screen all requests for access to identifiable information. 
Table XIII contains an oath of secrecy for outside persons 
granted access to OCTRF records for research and statistical 


purposes approved by the Foundation. 


The brief to the Commission on Confidentiality of Health Records 
also pointed out the numerous procedures that OCTRF has 
instituted in order to protect the confidentiality of epee 
Data from source documents furnished to the Foundation are coded 
by the sworn staff of the Epidemiology and Statistics Division. 


All documents containing identifiable information are then 


shredded on the premises of the Foundation. Since the Foundation 


i} OGTRE, Brief p. 4. 


12 OCTRE, “Brief, “<p. 46. 
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TABLE XIII: OATH OF SECRECY FOR RESEARCHERS 
ONTARIO CANCER TREATMENT AND RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


IN THE MATTER OF THE CANCER ACT, R. S. 0. 1970 
CHAPTER 55, AND AMENDMENTS THERETO 





I, SOSSSSSSSHVSSSSHSSHSHHOHSSSSHSSSSSSHSSHSSHSHSHHHSHSFZSSSHOSSHSEHSSHEHEHGSEHSHEHEHBHBES8EE 


being granted access to the records of The Ontario Cancer Treatment and 
pescarch Foundation for the purposes of corpiling statistics and carrying 
out medical and epidemiological research approved by the Foundation, 

DO SOLEMNLY SWEAR 
that I will hold secret and will not communicate or disclose to any 
unauthorized person, any information coming to my knowledge, or the contents 
of any document given me from the records of the Foundation or obtained 
from the records of the Foundation by reason of my access thereto, except 


such statistics, or the results of such research. 


SWORN before me at the 
of in the 


of 


) 
) 
) 
) 
this ) (Signature of Deponent) 
: ) 
day of 1971. ; 

) 

) 

) 


A Commissioners, etc. 


a 


now has its own dedicated computer, it is intended that data will 
be entered directly on the computer by the Foundation's 
personnel. Personnel from outside the Epidemiology and 
Statistics Division do not have access to identifying documents, 
which are generally kept under lock and key. Measures also 
exist to protect the confidentiality of documents in transit to 
the Foundation. There are other security measures proposed to 
control access to the Foundation's computerized data bases. 
There will be dedicated phone lines between the Foundation and 
the Regional Treatment Centres, user control numbers, audit 
trails of attempts to enter the computer system, and burglar 


alarms for after hours. 


' Uses of OCTRF Data 


OCTRF is not simply content to record and compile data: 


"The data must then be used to study both the 
distribution and determinants (epidemiology) of 
cancer in Ontario. Epidemiological studies can thus 
provide hypotheses as to the etiology of cancer. It 
has been estimated that environmental factors contribute 
to the production of the majority of cancer; and that, 
if these factors could be identified, it is possible 
that almost eighty percent of cancers could be 
prevented. Prevention of disease is almost always 
less expensive than the treatment of established 
disease,"13 


V2. OCIRE, Brice, Deel. 
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The Brief further emphasizes that "registry records enable 
researchers to identify trends in cancer incidence; these data 
are a critical supplement to mortality trends, which are less 
easily interpreted because mortality is affected by treatment. 
Incidence trends therefore provide more reliable grounds for 
research on new etiological agents. An active cancer registry is 
a vital tool for epidemiologists and other workers in the health 
field. It can assist materially in the search for occupational 
and environmental carcinogens, the investigation of diseases in 
individuals and families, and the identification of high-risk 


Beouiiee vas 


Since the annual volumes published by OCTRF on Cancer in Ontario 
describe in considerable detail the research projects undertaken 
by the Foundation and its research associates, it is unnecessary 
to describe this work in detail here. Some of the research 
projects described above in connection with the Office of the 
Registrar General and the Ministry of Health by such researchers 
as Dr. Aileen Clarke and Professor David Hewitt have depended in 
part on access to data at OCTRF. Dr. Clarke, who is also now 
head of the Division of Epidemiology and Statistics at the 


Foundation, has also conducted internally a linkage study 


14 POCTREs Brief; =p. 2- 
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between cancer mortality and the incidence file of osteogenic 
sarcoma to study survival rates from changing forms of treatment 
of this disease. Table XIV illustrates a recent effort by the 
Foundation to collect new information concerning the number of 
new cases of acute lymphatic leukemia diagnosed between 1970 


and 1977. 


Recommendations 


OCTRF appears to be an organization that has made considerable 
and successful efforts to put its own house in order in 
connection with the protection of confidentiality and the 
promotion of legitimate research. Public hospitals, the 

nearly ae of Health, and the Office of the Registrar General 
should continue to furnish cancer-related data to the Foundation. 
Dr. Sellers recently pointed out that "access to hospital 
separation forms with mention of cancer (or their equivalent) 

is essential to Ontario cancer incidence and registry program 
development, and the Foundation has been assured that the present 
information-sharing arrangements with the Ministry of Health will 
eoninnen ae It is reported that a few Ontario hospitals are 


still reluctant to furnish the Foundation with copies of pathology 


se) OCTRE =. Cancer’ in Ontario, 19770 op. 6/2. 
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The Ontario Cancer Creatment and Research 
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7 OVERLEA BOULEVARD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO M4H 1A8 
TELEPHONE: (416) 423-4240 


April 11, 1978 


The Division of Epidemiology and Statistics of the Ontario Cancer Treatment and 
Research Foundation has received opinions from several sources in the last few months 
about a possible, recent increase in the incidence, in Southern Ontario, of acute 
lymphatic leukemia (204.0). The question has been raised as to whether this might 
be related to particular carcinogens or environmental agents. 


The first priority is to determine whether the incidence of acute lymphatic 

leukemia has in fact changed. The Foundation has information regarding the incidence 
of leukemia between 1966 and 1970, and in order to determine whether there has indeed 
been an increase in the incidence since that time, I would like to enlist your coope- 
ration to determine the number of new cases of leukemia diagnosed between January l, 
1970 and December 31, 1977. The information required to ensure that no single patient 
is counted more than once includes the name, address, date of birth, diagnosis, and 
date and place of diagnosis. 


Under the amendment to the Cancer Act, a copy of which is enclosed, you will note 
that such information furnished to the Foundation is kept confidential and that the 
amendment protects physicians against liability in furnishing the information. 


In view of the agents suggested as possible causes of the increase, I would appre- 
ciate having this information forwarded to me, as soon as possible, by registered 
mail to the above address. Should you wish to use the attached form to forward the 
information, please feel free to do so. 


If an employee of the Foundation, who has sworn our oath of confidentiality, would 
be able to assist your staff in obtaining this information, I would be glad to arrange 
this upon hearing from you. Should you have any questions, please do not hesitate to 
contact me at 423-4240. 


Thank you for your help. 
Sincerely yours, 
Roost teen Clarke MV Be. b.os soll soGa. 


Head, 
Encls. Division of Epidemiology and Statistics. 
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reports of cancer for fear of re-contact with patients by 
researchers. This concern seems ill-founded, since the 
Foundation has careful procedures for screening researchers. A 
proposal must first be approved by an OCTRF committee and then by 
a particular hospital before a researcher would even approach a 


physician for permission to re-contact a patient. 


Data on hospital patients collected by HMRI is currently of no 
use to OCTRF, because HMRI does not collect identifiable data. 
Perhaps this situation will change after the introduction of 
Unique Personal Identifiers and their collection by HMRI. The 
Foundation has substantial need for Unique Personal Identifiers 
because of the difficulty of linking records in the provincial 
Cancer Incidence Registration File. Dr. Sellers has pointed out 
that eee no unique identifying number is available, machine 
linkage of the records has been a formidable project, but 
successful linkage was achieved and well tested by October, 1975. 
The file was then merged to provide a master file sorted by site, 
year of birth, and ase By August 1, 1977 the necessary 
visual editing had been done; requests for existing information 


are frequently received. 


162 Silbid... pve l—/ 2. 
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The Brief of OCTRF to the Ontario Commission on Freedom of 
Information and Individual Privacy advocated the creation of an 
Ontario Task Force on Confidentiality of Computerized Medical 
Records. This suggestion is derived from the model of a New 
York State Committee that formulated ethical guidelines for 
centres handling medical ee Since two Ontario Commissions 
are currently looking into matters of confidentiality of health 
records, this suggestion may not be necessary. Given the 
description above, it should be evident that OCTRF has already 
introduced many of the necessary protections for the 
confidentiality of data. There is also the risk of Ontario 
attempting to reinvent the wheel, given the existing literature 
on this sensitive topic from countries such as the United States 


and Great Britain. 


Both the Medical Research Council and the Royal College of 
Psychiatrists in Great Britain have developed significant 
documents concerning the use of identifiable data in pedeanehe 
The material prepared by the Royal College of Psychiatrists is 


particularly significant because it deals with the collection of 


17 OCTRF, Brief, Appendix D. 


18 Medical Research Council, "Responsibility in the Use of 
Medical Information for Research," British Medical Journal, 
(January 27, 1973). "lgepp. 213-16; ‘Royal College of 
Psychiatrists, "Confidentiality of Psychiatric Data in 


Medical Information Systems," British Journal of Psychiatry, 
GXXVILE (1976); 417-27. 
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identifiable personal data on psychiatric patients in public 
hospitals for the government's Mental Health Taare ae The 
document in question contains a sophisticated discussion as well 
of technical arrangements for insuring confidentiality. It 
would also be useful for OCTRF and comparable custodians of 
sensitive health-related data to review the recent memorandum 
from the Scottish Home and Health Department, dated March 20, 
1978, concerning the confidentiality of medical records held on 
computers. These include rules governing the release of data 
and guidance on physical security of computers and computer-held 
data. The British have recently devoted considerable efforts to 
this area of data protection and data dissemination because of 
the extensive hearings held by the government's Data Protection 
Committee; its report is expected to be published within several 


months. 


19 See David H. Flaherty, Privacy and Government Data Banks. 


An International Perspective (New York, 1978, forthcoming) , 
chapter 3. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG ADDICTION RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

The Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Research Foundation is "an 
agency of the province of Ontario which operates specialized 
research, educational, clinical, and service development programs 
throughout the prov iiee ts It is a crown corporation governed by 
a statute known as the Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Research 
Foundation Act of G65 ee Overall policies are set by members of 
the Foundation, who are community representatives appointed by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council. ARF also has a professional 
advisory board. The provincial headquarters of the Foundation 


are in Toronto; in addition, there are 34 regional offices. 


ARF is of considerable interest from the point of view of this 
Working Paper, because it is a government agency as well as a 
treatment and research foundation. According to its governing 


statute, the Foundation has the power: 


i Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Research Foundation, Annual 


ReporismLo 702/17 (Toronto, 1977) ep. ix. 


2 Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Research Foundation Act, 1965, 
Reo O el oO cee Ss 
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"a) to conduct and promote a programme of research in 
alcoholism and addiction; and 
b) to conduct, direct and promote programmes for, ... 
iv) the dissemination of information respecting 
the recognition, prevention and treatment of 
alcoholism and addiction. 3 
Two of its major entities are a Clinical Institute Division and a 
Research Division. There is also a division handling regional 
programs. The Clinical Institute is a hospital designed to 
provide a facility for treatment research and clinical 
investigation. The Research Division has six sections 
specializing in various kinds of studies. The sections focusing 
on Psychological Studies, Social Studies, Evaluation Studies, and 
Research Planning, including a Statistical Information Unit, are 
most likely to use ARF and other government data. There appears 
to be a consensus within the Foundation that the principal 
function of ARF is to carry out research, and that all treatment 


carried out by ARF is undertaken primarily for therapeutic 


research purposes. 

Sources of Data 

ARF collects substantial amounts of personal data on its own 
patients (administrative data) and on survey populations for 


research and statistical purposes. The data are particularly 


3 Rie Oe gst lad O,. Ce LO Gree 
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sensitive because they deal with the population of alcoholics 


and drug addicts. 


The ARF data base known as "patient records" contains qeroneelon 
on 10,000 patients identified by patient number. The data are 
stored as manual files and on computer tape and are strictly 
confidential. The contents include "demographic information on 
patients and patient-related events, i.e., admission, interviews, 
disehareen'= The purpose of "patient records" is "to provide 
data on the characteristics of patients and statistics such as 


i : 5 
number of interviews, source of referral." 


The second major data set known as "various ad hoc research 
surveys" is maintained by the Research Division of ARF. The 
range of data includes surveys on the prevalence of alcoholism, 
chronic drunkenness, alcohol buying habits, alcohol and traffic 
accidents, medical prescription drugs, the mortality of 
alcoholics, and the non-medical use of drugs by secondary school 


6 : ae , 
students. The surveys are identified by project name or 


4 Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental 


Affairs, Catalogue of Statistical Files in the Ontario 
Government 1977 (Toronto, 1977), p. HL36. Hereafter cited 
as Catalogue. 

5 Catalogue, p. HL36. 


6 Catalogue, p.. Hil. 
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characteristic and average about 6,000 individuals in size. 

They are stored as paper files, punch cards, computer tapes, and 
photocopies. The stored survey data contain aggregated, non- 
identifiable data. The objective of these various ad hoc 
research surveys is "to provide data for epidemiological research 
designed to map the extent, quantity, frequency, load and 
consequences of the use of alcohol and other psychoactive drugs 
in eo! The Catalogue of government data files has the 
peculiar notation that the surveys are "not confidential," 
except that where the data base is a medical record the usual 
rule of confidentiality applies. In fact, all respondents to 


ARF surveys receive promises of confidentiality. 


The Research Division of ARF evidently collects a great deal of 
ee own data for research purposes, as a review of research 
project descriptions in the Annual Report of the Foundation 
nitcateee For example, one large sample used for research 
purposes is a collection of primary data on the mortality 
experience of alcoholics, mainly from the Toronto area. It 
comprises a sample in excess of 100,000 man years. Data have 


also been collected for a study of 3,500 acute drug ingestion 


a Catalogue, D. HEA: 


8 ARF, Annual Report, 1976-77, pp. 14-18. 
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and drug abuse patients in 21 emergency rooms of metropolitan 
Toronto hospitals. A recent survey in the London area collected 
current information on the number of alcohol and drug abusers 
receiving care, and the nature and extent of the services 
provided. There is also a major longitudinal study of marijuana 


use among Ontario high school students. 


ARF also has access to data from the Office of the Registrar 
General and the Ministry of Health. One ARF researcher, 
Wolfgang Schmidt, uses mortality data from the Registrar General 
for morbidity studies. The Data Development and Evaluation 
Branch of MOH furnished the ARF Task Force on Treatment Services 
for Alcoholics with tabulations of hospital in-patient data on a 
provincial basis, for specific regions, for specific diagnoses 
and by county of residence of the patient. DDEB used the 
hospital in-patient discharge file and the Ontario Psychiatric 
File in order to produce these special tabulations. The 
Ministry would only do a limited number of tabulations of this 
nature because of the burden of work involved. Some of the 
research work on detoxification conducted by ARF has also 


involved access to MOH data. 
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Policy on Confidentiality and Data Dissemination 


ARF has recently gone to considerable lengths to develop sound 
policies on the protection of confidentiality and the regulation 
of data dissemination for research and statistical purposes. In 
a letter dated August 12, 1977, that was submitted to the 
Commission on Freedom of Information and Individual Privacy, the 
President of ARF, John B. Macdonald, made the following statement: 

"ARF is acutely aware of its responsibility to protect 

its patients’ right to the maintenance of their records 

in a confidential manner (for their alcohol-and-drug 

related problems carry considerable social stigma 

even in the 1970's). However, because of our extensive 

research commitment, ARF is also vitally concerned 

that investigators have access to whatever patient 

records are necessary to adequately meet their research 

objective. Moreover, pursuit of some lines of research 

by ARF investigators requires access to patient and/or 

statistical information from the Ministry [of Health | 

(e.g. from HMRI, Drug Benefit Program records, etc.) 

relating to persons who are not ARF patients." 
This statement accurately reflects the dilemma that ARF has to 
resolve as both a custodian of data and a substantial research 
user. In the same letter the President of the Foundation also 
reports that any research investigator or their support staff 
are expected "to observe the same standards of confidentiality 
concerning information to which he/she has access via the patient 
record as are physicians. Breach of confidentiality 


(intentionally or through negligence), by any such person 


constitute grounds for disciplinary action." 
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Table XV is the most general section of the six-page ARF "Policy 
on Confidentiality of Patient Information." Sections A and E of 
this general statement are particularly relevant to the concerns 
of this Working Paper. Because the Clinical Institute of ARF is 
essentially a hospital, it is subject to the Public Hospitals 
Act and Regulation 729, especially subsection 48, on access to 
hospital patient data. This statute and the regulations CONLLOL 
access to patient data within ARF and also determine what data 
ARF has to furnish to the Ministry of Health and HMRI. The same 
situation prevails for the Princess Margaret Hospital of the 
Ontario Cancer Institute, which was mentioned above in connection 
with the Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation. The 
confidentiality provisions of the Public Hospitals Act and the 
accompanying regulations are particularly useful for ARF because 
the governing statute of the Foundation does not provide 
protection for the confidentiality of data. The general consent 
form for ARF patients mentioned in Section E of Table XV is 


reproduced here as Table XVI. 


ARF also subscribes to the University of Toronto's "Guidelines 
for the Use of Hospital Records for Research Purposes," which 
were prepared in 1977 by the Human Experimentation Subcommittee 
of the Research Board of the University of Toronto. This 
excellent document, which was adopted in principle by ARF, is 


included here as Table XVII. 
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TABLE XV: POLICY ON CONFIDENTIALITY 


OF PATIENT INFORMATION 
ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG ADDICTION 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


The following is the policy of the Addiction Research Foundation 
on the release of patient records or patient related information. 
Information in patient files or any information that has been 
received from the patient, documented or not, is not to be made 
available except: 


a) 


b) 


eG) 


d) 


e) 


where the person seeking patient information is specifically 
covered by Regulations of the Public Hospital's Act, 
Section 729, subsection 48 (copy enclosed). 


when, in the interests of the patient, and with his/her 
written consent, we provide information for use in a 
court case. 


when, in a court case the patient record is subpoenaed. 
The file is then delivered by a member of our patient 
record staff and/or therapist who will then interpret 
the contents of the file to the court but only after 
direct request by the presiding judge to reveal the 
contents of the file. 


in a criminal investigation when a search warrant is 
provided by the investigating officers, then patient 
information must be made available as requested by the 
warrant. 


when the patient has signed the general consent on the 
Face Sheet permitting use of files and information by our 
Research staff for research purposes*. 


*Information and records which existed prior to the 
introduction of the Face Sheet consent form will fall 
outside of this regulation when the information is used 
for ethically approved research projects. 


may Coy i 


TABLE XVI: PATIENT CONSENT FORM 


ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG ADDICTION 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


I understand and agree: 


il 


That my medical records may be examined for research 
purposes by the Addiction Research Foundation staff. 


That I may be approached by trainees and be asked to 
volunteer my cooperation for teaching exercises. 


That the Foundation may wish to contact me at a future date 
to obtain follow-up information. 


I further understand that the Foundation will maintain 
confidentiality in the manner in which medical records are 
usually treated. 


Note: 


Failure to sign this consent form will not result in any 
changes to the treatment program. 





Witness Signature 


Source: Face Sheet-Patient Data Form (reverse side). Clinical 


Institute. Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Research 
Foundation. 
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TABLE XVII: UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO GUIDELINES 
FOR THE USE OF HOSPITAL RECORDS 
FOR RESEARCH PURPOSES 


The following report of the committee 
on the use of hospit.i records forresearch 
purposes was accepted March 29 by the 
human experimentation subcommittee of 
the University’s Research Board (Ref. 
Bulletin, April 15.) 


Terms of reference 


“In view of the wide differences that 
exist among the review committees in the 
requirements made of investigators with 
respect to access to hospital records, the 
human experimentation subcommittee 
has been asked by ORA toconsider waysin 
which it might guide the thinking of 
review committees and offer useful 
guidance to deparment chairmen whose 
responsibility it is to make known to 
members of their departments the Univer- 
sity’s requirements with respect to re- 
search conducted under its auspices. ~ 


The terms of reference and the complex 
nature of the subject suggest that the 
committee should seek to enunciate 
general principles and essential consider- 
ations rather than detailed and highly 
specific rules. ; 

For our purposes we considered 
hospital records to be all information 
concerning patients retained as: 

(a) Statistical material; 

(b) Case histories filed in conventional 
ways; 

(c) Data banks. . e 

Ihe purpose of recording and retaining 
information is to provide the basis for 
diagnosis and treatment of the patients 
whase records they are, and forincreasing 
medical knowledge, through research. 
The ultimate goal of research is toincrease 
the accuracy of diagnosis and effective- 
ness of treatment for all members of 
society. 


The ethical principles that are involved 
in the use of hospital records concern the 
rights of individual patients andthe needs 
and rights of society. In an ultimate sense 
these may coincide, but in some situations 
they appear to be in conflict. The 
individual has the right to: 

(a) privacy - achieved through confiden- 
_ tiality in the use of information about him, 

and discretion in exposing his person in 

the presence of others; 

(b) self-determination - achievedthrough 

the exercise of choice and consent; 

(c) respect - achieved through courtesy 

and sensitivity to his feelings. 

What we refer to as the rights of society 
inthis context are the rights of everyoneto 


the best care that medical knowledge 
makes available, and consequently to the 
most advanced knowledge that the 


profession can obtain. 
The ethical responsibility of all con- 


cerned is therefore tobalancethe need for | 
accessibility of patient information for 
research purposes with the obligation to 
respect the individual patient’s rights as 
stated. 


Access to records 


If hospital records are to be accessible 
for research purposes, the interests of 
privacy must be served by the restrictions 
that are imposed upon the accessibility - 
governing the purpose for which they are 
used and the persons who may use them. 
The purpose should be for research of 
high quality aimed at the public good. 
Those having access should be qualified 
professionally, and directly associated 
with the patient’s care and/or with the 
institution having custody of the records; 
or they may be government employees 
directly responsible for society's health 
care; or they may be qualified research 
personnel from institutions such as 
universities, which have accepted stand- 
ards of protocol and established arrange- 
ments with hospitals concerning the 
purpose and procedures of specific 
research activities. 


The majority of reputable hospitals have 
review boards with authority to assess and 
approve the use of patient records for 
research purposes by members of the 
hospital staff or of associated institutions, 
and to ensure that there are adequate 
safeguards toprotectthe confidentiality of 
the information. However, of increasing 
concern is the question of the extent to 
which the use of records should depend 
upon the consent of the patients con- 
cerned, in principle and in practice. The 
urgency of this matter is increased by the 
establishment of data banks with com- 
puter-facilitated accessibility from the 
remotest regions by radio and telephone. 
To the practical difficulty of obtaining 
consent for retrospective studies in the 
unforseeable future is added the com- 


plexity of monitoring the use of data 
banks. 


Patient consent 
General consent 


There is a kind of consent on the part of 
the patient that is implicit when he 


TABLE XVII (cont'd) 


understands and accepts (a) the connec- 
tion between his expectations of the 
medical profession and the availability of 


~ his medical records for research purposes,. 


and (b) the responsibility of government 
for public health, and itsneed forstatistical 
and other information which he can help 
to provide. Thiskind of understanding and 
consent is more amatterof educationthan 
of formal statement, though there are 
many situations where such a statement 
would be appropriate. 

An extension of this is a kind of general 
consent that is implicit when a patient 
entering hospital understands and accepts 
normal hospital practices that involve the 
use of records for statistical purposes and 
research. These practices and the reasons 
for them should be explained in appro- 
priate literature made available on admis- 
sion. Information should also be given 
about affiliations with other hospitals, with 
universities and with other research 
institutions. Reference should be made to 
the nature and importance of retrospec- 
tive studies, statistical studies, team 
research and individual research. The 
safeguards which protect the confiden- 
tiality of information should be carefully 
described. A statement of the relevant 
codes of professional ethics should also be 
Riven. ; 

With this information clearly presented, 
it should be reasonable to expect that 
explicit and particular consent is not 
necessary in the case of statistical studies 
by authorized persons following the 
approved procedures and supervised by 
the hospital authorities. By the same 
token, and under the same controls, 
explicit and particular consent should not 
be necessary for a physician to use his 
patients’ records for his own research 
purposes, with a view to publication, orto 
make his patients’ records available to 
other physicians for the same purpose, or 
to collaborate with approved researchers 
from universities for a similar purpose. 
Generally, the permission of the physician 
should be sought by anyone wishing 
access to his patients’ records, and only 
medical personnel or those approved by 
the hospital board should be given this 
permission. 


Particular consent 

When aresearch project proposes a use 
of records which makes the risk of 
identification unusually great, or other- 
wise intrudes upon the patient's privacy or 
that of his family, particular and explicit 
consent should always be sought - by his 


Source: 
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own physician or any, other authorized 
person. i: 


Consent and coercion - é 

There is an inherently coercive ele 
ment in a situation in which a patient 
requires medical care and is asked to 
consent to such things as the use of his 
records for general, albeit research, 
purposes. In a sense, the patient is at a 
disadvantage. Furthermore, the more the 
information tends to reveal his identity 
and the less directly the benefits appearto 
accrue to him, the more difficult it is for 
him to see the justification for giving 
consent. The tension of this situation is 
unavoidable, but it can be reduced 
significantly by keeping the patient well 
informed and by treating him as a 
collaborator in the enterprise of research, 
rather than as a victim - & passive 
instrument of what is often seen to be 
someone else’s professional ambition. 


‘The University’s responsibility 


Academic research institutions have a 
responsibility to educate, as well as to do 
research. They have also an ethical 
responsibility to protect the values of 
society in the process of research. 

The University should, therefore: 

(a) publicize the general principles 
governing professional, social and ethical 
demands, and the implications of the; 
inside and outside of hospitals; 

(b) inform its own research personnel of 
these principles and of the ethical 
expectation which it and society have of 
researchers and research institutions; 

(c) encourage hospitals to inform patients 
of the nature of their normal research 
needs and procedures, and in turn to 
encourage patients to identify themselves 
with those needs and proceduress The 
University might compose an appropiate 
“statement” for hospitals to use. 

(d) exercise strict supervision of research 
procedures and ethical protocol on the 
part of those under its auspices, with 
particular reference to minimizing the 
threat to privacy; maintaining respect, 
courtesy and sensitivity towards patients; 
avoiding unnecessary or trivial research 
and research procedures; observing the 
regulations maintained by the hospital; 
and erring on the side of seeking explicit 
consent where possible, bearing in mind 
the difference between research through 
the use of patient records and experi- 
mentation, which involves the “use” of 
the patients themselves. 


University of Toronto Bulletin, April 22, 1977. 
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ARF has in place a two-tier system of reviewing research 
proposals that use ARF data or data acquired from outside the 
Foundation. In order to assure bona fide research, ARF's 
Research Review System has a series of standing committees which 
assess from a scientific perspective all research proposals 
which involve ARF patients, records, staff, or other resources. 
After the first step assesses the scientific validity of the 
particular research project, research proposals are reviewed by 
the Ethics Committee of ARF. This second level of screening of 
proposed access to medical records for research is designed in 
part to determine whether the research is "aimed at the public 


good." 


The Foundation has recently sponsored an ad hoc Committee on 
Ethics, which produced draft "Ethical Guidelines for Research" 
between September, 1977 and June, 1978. These draft Guidelines 
are intended to represent the policy, practice, and underlying 
philosophy of the Foundation. Since the Guidelines are still in 
draft form, they cannot be quoted in detail here; however, this 
writer has had an opportunity to review the draft and the various 
detailed minutes of the ad hoc committee. In their current form 
the draft Guidelines are eighteen pages in length. Table XVIII 
is a table of contents, which indicates the range of topics 
included and discussed. The chairman of both the ad hoc 
committee and the regular Ethics Committee is Professor Gordon 


Watson, who is director of the Centre of Criminology at the 


TABLE XVIII: 


ii. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 

"ETHICAL GUIDELINES FOR RESEARCH" 
ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG ADDICTION 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


INTRODUCTION 


THE ETHICS COMMITTEE 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


ANDUHWNH ke 


Ethical vs. Legal Considerations 

Ethics and Science 

Treatment and Research 

Human Rights 

Interests of Society 

Interests of Researcher and Research Institution 
Risk/Benefit Equation 

Evolution of Ethical Insight 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PRINCIPLES 


1. Informed Consent 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
g) 
h) 
i) 
ahs) 


2. Lhe 


a) 
b) 


Mental Competence 

The Information 

Deception 

Freedom and Coercion 
Research with Children 
Direct Remuneration 
Routine Procedures 

General Consent to Research 
Observational Studies 
Public Documents 


Handling of Data 


Cross-sectional Surveys 
Longitudinal Studies 


3. Monitoring of Research: 
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University of Toronto. Several other members of the ad hoc 
committee also came from outside ARF. . It is also useful to note 
that the ad hoc committee began its deliberations with a review 
of the University of Toronto's Handbook on the Use of Human 
Subjects.” As Table XVIII makes clear, the draft Guidelines 
address a substantial number of ethical issues that are not 
directly relevant to research and statistical uses of personal 


data; these will not be discussed here. 


The goal of ARF's Ethics Committee is to establish and implement 
policy concerning the ethical aspects of research involving 

human subjects and/or non-public sources of information about 
Homaneeas Its goal is to serve as a source of objective 
assessment of proposed research projects from an ethical point 

of view. By having Foundation staff and outsiders on the 
committee it is intended to obtain some objectivity and distance 
from the actual research task. The committee is prepared to 
engage in prior consultation with researchers and to assist them 
in legitimately overcoming ethical problems. The basic principles 


followed by the Ethics Committee obviously include a strong 


9 V.C. Matsubara, ed., Handbook on the Use of Human Subjects 


(University of Toronto, Toronto, 1975). 


10 This discussion is based on the draft "Ethical Guidelines 
for Research." (June, 1978). 
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concern for the personal privacy of individuals and the 
confidentiality of data pertaining to them. Patients entering 
an ARF treatment facility are given notice of the research 
interests of the Foundation and the right to object to 
participation. Another basic practical principle is that data 
routinely collected for research purposes should be used for 
research whenever possible instead of placing a new burden on 


respondents. 


The draft Ethical Guidelines include specific provisions for the 
handling of research data in order to protect the confidentiality 
of patients and subjects of research. The records of patients 
and research subjects are only available for research and 
statistical purposes with the specific consent of the individual 
involved. Researchers are expected to sign a declaration to 
maintain the confidentiality of data, which is "to be broken in 
only the most extreme of circumstances."' This phrase probably 
refers to the threat of a contempt of court proceeding against 

a researcher, who has refused to produce data. The Guidelines 
also point out that the procedures in force to protect 
confidentiality of research data must be correlated with the 
sensitivity of the particular data. Researchers should collect 
identifiable data only when necessary for a particular project; 


data should be anonymized as soon as possible thereafter. 


oa 


Extra precautions such as the use of randomized response 
techniques and the introduction of random errors into the data 
should be used for extremely sensitive data. Researchers are 
also expected to inform respondents of the risk of subpoena of 
research data. Precautions are particularly important when data 
are collected in identifiable form for longitudinal studies. 
Conditions for re-contact with patients or research subjects 


must also be established in this particular case. 


It is possible for outside researchers to obtain access to ARF 
data, but there have been no requests by outsiders reviewed by 
the regular Ethics Committee during the last year. There are 
suggestions that most such requests are not pursued by 
researchers, such as graduate students preparing doctoral 
dissertations, because of the series of legitimate hurdles 
placed in the way of outsiders seeking access of this type, 
including the submission of a formal proposal and review by the 


Ethics Committee. 


The public should also be aware that it is ARF policy to report 
situations to the police where it is believed that a serious 
danger to the public is about to occur. This might involve an 
aggressive patient threatening to murder a spouse. Such a 
report to the police would only be made after consultation with 


the Director of the Clinical Institute. ARF does not report to 


Se10 


the police any retrospective information collected on illegal or 
criminal activity. Thus the general policy applies only to 
patient-related information from the Clinical Institute; the 


issue has never arisen in the context of research data. 


Uses of ARF Data 


The research staff of ARF make substantial use of the personal 
data collected by the Foundation in its research and treatment 
activities. The above discussion of "Sources of Data" has 
already made reference to a number of such studies. The most 
relevant research categories in the latest Annual Report of the 
Foundation concerned the areas of epidemiology and evaluative 
and treatment research. Epidemiological research comprised 
"studies to discover the prevalence of alcohol and other drug 
problems in the population at large, and factors causing 
changes in prevalence." Evaluative and treatment research 
comprised "studies to assess the effectiveness of prevention or 
Prentnegr Specific topics studied under each of these two 


categories included the following: 
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Epidemiological Research 


Morbidity studies of the alcoholic population. 

Mortality studies of the alcoholic population. 

Epidemiology of hepatitis B in drug abusers, chronic 
alcoholics, and ARF staff. 

Analytical studies of street drugs. 

Clinical epidemiological survey of drug overdose 
patients. 

Studies of the social and behavioral consequences 
of benzodiazepine use. 

Surveys of treatment resources and the prevalence 
of alcohol and drug problems. 

A study of alcohol problems in northwestern Ontario. 

Ontario school surveys. 

Studies concerned with the forecasting of alcohol 
consumption in Ontario. 


Evaluative Research 
Studies of intervention aimed at young people. 
Studies of interventions aimed at the drinking driver. 
Studies of interventions aimed at the employed alcoholic. 
Studies of interventions aimed at the general public. 
It is some measure of ARF research activities that in 1976 the ARF 
staff published 152 publications, including articles, theses, 


book chapters, and Hookees: 


It is perhaps appropriate to mention that the substantial ethical 
concerns in force at ARF have aroused some criticism from the ARF 
research staff. There are allegations that the Ethics Committee 
places a heavy burden on researchers by making access to ARF 
records so difficult. Although ARF is admittedly a research 
organization, it is alleged that the Ethics Committee has been 


timid, conservative, and legalistic in its decision making. 


12  Ibid., pp. 14-20. 


13 See the bibliography in ibid., pp. 57-68. 
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Such complaints are perhaps inevitable in a period when 
procedures for the promotion of ethics, confidentiality, and 
data protection have been substantially formalized. Other 
researchers within ARF mention that the concept of informed 
consent hardly existed at ARF before recent times. There is 
also substantial sensitivity among some researchers that there 
is a social stigma attached to treatment by ARF and that, for 
example, some patients may not want to participate in follow-up 
studies. Continued representation of researchers on the Ethics 
Committee should help to alleviate some of these criticisms over 


time. 


Recommendations 


ARF is to be congratulated for having produced excellent 
guidelines for the protection of patient data in research and 
treatment activities. In particular the ad hoc Ethics Committee 
has provided researchers with relatively clear and flexible 
guidelines for the future. At least eh respect to protecting 
the confidentiality of personal data, these guidelines leave 
nothing to be desired. They should be approved and implemented 
by the Foundation as soon ee possible. ARF should continue to 
use a blanket consent form whereby patients and other research 


subjects can agree in advance that data concerning them and 


OG 


already furnished by them can be used for research and 
statistical uses in the future; a research and statistical use 
of data implies that these will not be used to directly affect 
an individual, unless treatment is built into the research 
protocol, as in the therapeutic research conducted by ARF. In 
the same connection the Research Division at ARF should maintain 
a strict functional separation between administrative or 
treatment uses of data and research and statistical uses of data. 
This concept has already been discussed above in Chapter III in 
connection with the Ministry of Health. Research protocols 
should continue to include written declarations or undertakings 
concerning the uses of data in a particular research project. 
The draft Guidelines are perhaps a bit weak in lacking specific 
measures whereby research projects can be monitored for 
compliance with their written undertakings; while this task may 
not be appropriate for the Ethics Committee, the administration 
of ARF should institute appropriate monitoring procedures as a 


regular part of administration. 


In The Patient's Handbook. A Guide to the Clinical Institute of 
the Addiction Research Foundation (1978), there are three 
paragraphs on the use of patients and their records for 
research. Each patient receives a copy. This admirable 
practice should also be implemented for other research subjects 


of the Foundation, describing in simple detail ARF's concern for 
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ethics, privacy, and confidentiality, and the practices that are 
in force for these purposes. A simple leaflet may be 
appropriate for this purpose. As a wise British statistician 
said recently, there is "no use doing good by stealth." Patients 
and research subjects at ARF should both receive reasonable 
explanations about how information supplied by them to the 


Foundation will or may be used for research purposes. 


Because of the sensitive subjects studied by the Foundation, it 
has a particular responsibility to develop "ethically-alert" 
researchers. This can occur just as the Foundation has to avoid 
imposing too much of a bureaucratic burden on its own researchers; 
research is difficult enough to accomplish without adding 
unnecessary burdens. A recent statement by the American privacy 
expert, Alan F. Westin, is worth repeating: "There is no 
reported U.S. case in which a physician or hospital had to 
compensate a patient for an injury resulting from breach of 
aunties Similarly, there are few documented abuses 
of privacy or confidentiality by American researchers. Another 
privacy expert, Arthur Miller of the Harvard Law School, and 
Mary Kane of the State University of New York Law School at 


Buffalo, found in a review of American research organizations in 


14 U.S. Privacy Protection Study Commission, Personal Privacy 
in_an Information Society. Report of the Privacy Protection 
Study Commission (Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing 
Offtca ls July 8197 7)'> ip 022848 
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the early 1970s that researchers were primarily guilty of 
insensitivity to privacy and cont identena let yer It is most 
evident from daily experience that researchers in the health and 
social sciences resent regulation. Yet some regulation in the 
public interest is essential; this must be supplemented by self- 
regulation in the researchers' own interest. The burden is 
especially heavy on researchers using sensitive data at an 
institution like ARF. Fortunately, the same researchers are in 
an excellent position to recognize when the sensitivity of data 
collected or used by them requires extraordinary statistical or 
technical protective measures. ARF might particularly consider 
some of the new automatic devices for scrambling or encrypting 
personal data, which are available from commercial manufacturers 


i 
at a reasonable ‘cost. 


Relatively simple legal changes might also be considered in 
order to promote public confidence in the integrity of ARF and 
its staff. This would primarily involve amendments to the 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Foundation Act of 1965. Although 


ARF is currently subject to the Public Hospitals Act and 


us See David H. Flaherty, Privacy and Government Data Banks. 


An International Perspective (New York, forthcoming, 1978), 
chapter 21. 


16 See David H. Flaherty, "Privacy, Confidentiality, and 
Security in a Canadian Electronic Funds Transfer System," 
(Ontario Ministry of the Attorney-General, Toronto, 1978), 
pp. 32-40, 61-67. 
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accompanying regulations, this occurred in the early 1970s in 
order to secure federal funding under the OHIP system. Since the 
format of federal funding has ceased, it would probably be 
useful for the Foundation to operate fully under its own statute. 
This could mean that certain types of extremely sensitive data 
might no longer be furnished to MOH or HMRI. The current ARF Act 
does not mention or discuss secrecy, confidentiality, or sanctions 
for breach of either of these values. A specific provision on 
confidentiality comparable to the 1972 amendment to the Cancer 
Act of the Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation seems 
appropriate. It would thus be possible to turn the Foundation 
into a data enclave, whereby identifiable data would never leave 
the Foundation for any purpose. This would be comparable to the 
general situation of national statistical agencies or such 
institutions as the United States National Center for Health 
Statistics. Provision could probably be made whereby outside 
researchers requiring legitimate access to ARF identifiable data 
could be sworn in under the Foundation's Act as staff members 

and thus become subject to the provision on confidentiality. It 
would also be useful from a public relations' point of view to 
subject ARF staff to criminal sanctions for breach of secrecy 


and confidentiality. 
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Amendments to the ARF governing statute should also address the 
issue of the desirability of granting ARF researchers immunity 
from legal subpoena for their research data. Researchers could 
be granted by legislation a privilege under which they would be 
rendered immune from subpoena or other formal legal requests for 
information generated in the course of research projects. Such 
protection would be especially useful for longitudinal projects 
that collect continuing data on such sensitive topics as the 
long-term impact on behavior of drinking practices. It is 
asserted that the general situation at ARF at present, whereby 
data could in theory be subpoened, has a chilling effect on 
potential research projects. It is also alleged that the Ethics 
Committee has discouraged legitimate research projects that would 
involve data collection on illegal or criminal activities. It 
may be more difficult to fashion such a legal privilege for the 


Clinical Institute Division of ARF. 


On the whole, this question of legal privilege for research data 
is a very thorny issue that remains unresolved in most 
farisdineroneie However, an Ontario model may now be available. 
On December 13, 1977, the Minister of Health introduced in the 


Ontario legislature proposed amendments to the Mental Health Act, 


7, See Paul Nejelski, ed., Social Research in Conflict with 
Law_and Ethics (Ballinger Publishing Company, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1976). 
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which would allow for the recognition of the concept of "medical 
privilege" in court cases in which hospital psychiatric records 
on individuals are subpoened. Ontario could become the first 
Canadian province to recognize this particular medical privilege. 
Under these particular amendments , lawyers would have the right 
to argue before a court that particular psychiatric records 
should not be disclosed. As Dennis Timbrell, the Minister of 
Health, said in the legislature in explaining the above 
provisions: "The great value of medical privilege lies in the 
inviolable nature of medical confidences, recognized by law and 
secure from controversy and interference. Legislative action 


will now bring recognition of such privileges." - 


18 Globe and Mail, December 14, 1977, p. 5. 
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GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Since specific recommendations have been presented above in 
connection with each of the various agencies under review, only 

a few general issues require consideration at this point, 
including the right of researchers to obtain access to government 
data for scientific purposes, and the necessity of a regulatory 
apparatus to control research and statistical uses of personal 


data in the hands of the government. 


AL, The Ontario government should explicitly recognize the 
legitimacy of using the personal data of its ministries and 
agencies for approved research and statistical purposes. 


Researchers should generally be entitled to use government data 
for scientific purposes under controlled conditions. This general 
recommendation has specific relevance to the important field of 
health research that has been reviewed in this Working Paper. In 
this connection Professor Alan F. Westin of Columbia University, 
the leading American privacy expert, recently devoted a specific 
section of his report on computers and medical records to Lae 
importance of research and evaluation using health cae 


1 Alan F. Westin, Computers, Health Records and Citizens' 
Rights (National Bureau of Standards, U.S. Department of 


Commerce, Washington, D.C., December, 1976), pp. 300-303. 
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Government agencies should set out the right of approved 
researchers to obtain access to their data, arene general 
criteria for access, in general policy statements, statutes, 

and regulations. Any current legal provisions that hinder 
access to personal data for approved health research should also 
be changed to recognize the legitimacy of such scientific uses 
of government data. Government agencies should be encouraged to 
make their policies on data dissemination generally known to the 
research community. Proposals for new legislation and regulations 
affecting particular agencies of government should also be 
reviewed with Be ta to their potential impact on research and 


statistical uses of personal data. 


The West German state of Hesse was the first jurisdiction in the 
Western world to enact data protection legislation in 1970. The 
1978 revision to the Hesse Data Protection Act provides a 
valuable model for recognizing the legitimacy of research uses 
of government data. This initiative was partly in response to 
the enactment of the first Federal Data Protection Law in the 
Federal Republic of Germany in January, 1977. Professor Spiros 
Simitis, the current Hesse Data Protection Commissioner, was one 
of those who pointed out that the new federal law did not furnish 
a clear legal basis for research with government personal data. 
Simitis argues that although persons require data protection, 


research must still be possible. In the January 31, 1978 
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revision of the Hesse Data Protection Law, Simitis and others 
were successful in obtaining a provision to authorize state 
agencies to disseminate data for research purposes. Section 15 
of the new law authorizes "data processing for scientific 


purposes:" 


"Universities and other public institutions with the 
task of carrying out independent scientific research, 
can store and alter personal data for specific research 
projects in the scope of their competence: for this 
purpose the authorities and public institutions 
mentioned in section 3, subsection 1, may release 
personal data to them. Data processing as described 
in the foregoing sentence is permissible only on 
condition that the persons hereby concerned have given 
their consent, or if their vested interests are not 
harmed or involved because of 1) the type of data, 

2) general public knowledge of the data, or 3) the 
type of data processing employed. 


Further communication of the personal data stored, 

altered or communicated according to subsection 1 is 

permitted only with the authorization of the persons 
- hereby concerned."2 
This admirable provision was in part the product of formal and 
informal pressure from social scientists and other researchers, 
who are now seeking a similar provision in other forthcoming 
data protection laws for the Lander and in a future revision of 
the federal law. The new Hesse provision does not compel the 
disclosure of data for research and statistical purposes, but 


it does remove any legal barriers to such releases. The 


provision should be especially useful in obtaining access to 


Z This unofficial translation is from David H. Flaherty, 
Privacy and Government Data Banks. An International 
Perspective (Science Associates/International, Inc., New 
York, 1978, forthcoming), chapter 9. 
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state administrative data. Data for release under section 15 


can include both identifiable and anonymized microdata. 


The explicit recognition of the legitimacy of using Ontario 
government data for research does not in any way imply that the 
actual process of obtaining access should be unregulated. The 
government agencies in question should continue to have advisory 
committees for scientific and ethical review of research 
proposals. Questions like cost recovery and the burden on 


current staff must be given adequate consideration. 


Although it is not within the terms of reference of this Working 
Paper to engage in detailed prescriptions for the research 
community, a few words are in order. An unnecessarily large 
number of researchers have yet to learn that obtaining access to 
any personal data in the hands of government for scientific 
purposes requires sensitivity, tolerance, and a capacity for 


accommodation. Strident approaches to government custodians 


will continue to have a low level of success, even when the 


legitimacy of research uses of government data is recognized, 


3 For an informed discussion of the conditions under which 
a government custodian should release data, especially for 
biomedical and epidemiological research, see Personal 


Privacy in an Information Society. The Report of the 


Privacy Protection Study Commission, Washington, D.C., 
1977, pp. 306-310. 
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Researchers have a further responsibility to keep themselves 
and their associates in an ethically-alert posture with respect 
to the use of data. Researchers have to share accountability 
with the custodians of personal data for the protection of 
confidentiality and the interests of research subjects. Every 
researcher in Canada should be aware of two major recent reports 
on Sentcas Finally, researchers using Ontario government data 
should make use of their own professional associations to 
articulate their research needs to provincial agencies. This 
will particularly assist the latter in formulating methods of 
disseminating data that might be of considerable use to as many 


researchers as possible. 


2 The Ontario government should create the office of Data 
Protection Commissioner with, among other duties, the 

ce oi sth derail tact tert tNcnbeihernbo alee bes Eran bed ~ bates CASE CO SLES VAS, 
responsibility to promote, regulate, and monitor scientific uses 
dealt) Aiton Dennen Ba Bin od ses ahas imc Etats ~ he otha Se AIEEE OA SSN Sale eo ee 


of government data by the research community. 


The current practices and procedures of the government agencies 
in the health field reviewed in this Working Paper do not 


indicate a need for a strong regulatory or licensing mechanisn, 


4 Canada Council, Ethics. Report of the Consultative Group 


on Ethics (Ottawa, 1977); and Medical Research Council, 


Ethics in Human Experimentation, Report No. 6 (Ottawa, 
1978). 
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such as the Data Inspection Board in Sweden. Under the Swedish 
Data Act of 1973, the Data Inspection Board has to license any 
computerized personal data files in the public or private 


sectors. 


The model of the Hesse Data Protection Act of 1970 would seem 
more appropriate to the province of Ontario today. The Hesse 
Data Protection Commissioner has the right to screen and 
investigate particular government data banks and to promulgate 
codes of fair information practices. But this official does not 
have the direct power to order the correction of abuses. His 
recourse is to the government in power, to the legislature, and 
to public opinion in order to rectify an alleged abuse. As a 
creature of the legislature, he prepares an annual report to it. 
Because of their recourse to public opinion and to the legislature, 
the successive Hesse Data Protection Commissioners (and their 
small staffs) have been very successful during the 1970s in 
achieving data protection in the state of Hesse, which has a 


population of approximately 6 million persons. 


One of the advantages of the Hesse model for Ontario is that 
substantial segments of the research community could be indirectly 
regulated by monitoring the activities of government custodians 

of data. This coverage should include such publicly-—funded 
research organizations as the Ontario Economic Council, the 
Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation, and the 


Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Research Foundation. 
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An Ontario Data Protection Commissioner could have a variety of 
important tasks to perform in connection with research and 
statistical uses of government data. In particular, this 
official could make certain by investigations that government 
custodians abide by the rules that they have promulgated for 
data protection and data dissemination. The responsibilities of 
such a Commissioner could also include issues such as the 
following: ensuring that data collected for statistical 
purposes are only used for such purposes; receiving complaints 
from the general public or from government custodians that 
researchers may have abused their privileges of access; 
establishing the liability of custodians and researchers for lack 
of reasonable care to protect confidentiality; reviewing the 
necessity for government custodians to operate their own 
dedicated computers in the handling of sensitive information; 
and evaluating the necessity of such protective practices as 


the encoding and/or encrypting of stored data. 


The duties of the Data Protection Commissioner should be defined 
broadly enough to include responsibilites to facilitate access to 
data for legitimate scientific purposes. This might necessitate 
a change of title for this individual to a description such as 
the Fair Information Practices Commissioner. Researchers 
requiring access to identifiable government data for 
epidemiological research could seek the approval in advance of 


this official. A government agency could require a researcher 
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to have a proposal reviewed by this person as well. Government 
agencies could approach the Data Protection Commissioner with 
problems concerning access to data and confidentiality, 
especially with respect to such sensitive issues as the uses of 
Unique Personal Identifiers, record linkages, and the creation 
of data enclaves. In such areas the Commissioner could make a 
particularly effective contribution by monitoring existing 
practices on a regular basis and promoting the imposition of 
sanctions for data abuses. If a particular research project had 
received government data under certain conditions, the Commissioner 
and his associates would have the right to visit the particular 
project in question to ensure that the undertakings were being 
complied with. An official with these types of responsibilites 
could promote the interests of both the general public and the 


research community. 
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APPENDIX I 


Final Report of the Bellagio Conference on Privacy, 
Confidentiality, and the Use of Government Microdata 
for Research and Statistical Purposes 


Davip H. FLAHERTY 
Conference Chairman and Organizer 


Introduction 


For the last three years the Privacy Project of 
the University’of Western Ontario has been 
studying the problems of privacy and confiden- 
tality involved in the collection and dissemina- 
tion of individual microdata by central statistical 
agencies in Canada, the United States, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom. The focus has included de- 
scriptions of the personal data collected, as well 
as the process of formulating policy for data 
protection and dissemination. The Privacy Proj- 
ect was originally funded in the Ford Founda- 
tion's Competition on the Common Problems of 
Advanced Industrial Societies with David H. 
Flaherty and Edward H. Hanis as co-principal 
investigators. 


The custodians of individual data (microdata) 
collected by governments for statistical purposes 
do maintain a very high level of concern for the 
protection of confidentiality. In fact, a basic 
problem for researchers is to persuade officials 
in central statistical agencies that they should be 
doing more, within the boundaries of maintain- 
ing confidentiality, to satisfy demands for access 
to data for research and statistical purposes. 
The publication of aggregated statistics and the 
provision of special tabulations is not satisfying 
the needs of researchers, in and out of govern- 
ment, in a wide variety of fields, including dem- 
ography; sociology, economics, medical re- 
search, and planning of various sorts. The pro- 
vision of public use samples from censuses of 


Note.-—This Conference was held at the Rockefeller 
Foundation's Bellagio Study and Conference Center, Bel- 
lagio, Lake Como, Italy, August 16-20, 1977. The report 
is reprinted here with the permission of Mr. Flaherty. 
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Source: Statistical Reporter, No. 78-8 (May, 1978), 27h-79. (Office 
and Standards 


of Federal Statistica olic 


population and social surveys, which is currently 
undertaken in the United States and Canada, Is 
only one of the ways in which researchers’ needs 
for access to microdata, in many Cases in 
anonymized form, can be more adequately satis- 


fied. 


Through a process of intensive interviewing 
in each country, the Privacy Project identified 
key personnel in each central statistical agency, 
who are directly involved in the formulation of 
policy on confidentiality and data dissemination. 
They face common problems tn fashioning ways 
to protect the confidentiality of data they re- 
lease to the general public as well as researchers. 
Yet the principal decision-makers from these 
several countries have had surprisingly little 
contact with one another on these specific is- 
sues. The Bellagio Conference brought together 
leading figures from each of the five statistical 
agencies for a thorough discussion of common 
problems and solutions. 


Since it is necessary to demonstrate to custo- 
dians of government data that a real need exists 
for access to microdata for research and statisti- 
cal purposes, the Bellagio Conference included 
participants who are leading exponents of the 
use of microdata from each country. These re- 
searchers were invited to discuss the uses of mi- 
crodata based on their own activities and other 
major research undertakings with which they 
are familiar. 


Five national case studies prepared by David 
H. Flaherty, served as background reading for 
discussions at the Conference of the current 
situation in each country. These case studies will 
be published in a volume tentatively entitled 
“Privacy and Government Data Banks. An In- 
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ternational Perspective on Research and Statisti- 
cal Uses of Government Data’ (Science 
Associates/International, Inc., New York, forth- 
coming, 1978). 


The invited participants in the Conference, 
who are listed below. met for a total of eighteen 
hours of formal sessions from August 16 to 20, 
1977. Since the participants lived together at the 
Villa Serbelloni in Bellagio for the period of the 
Conference, there were many more hours of in- 
formal discussions. After a general introductory 
session on August 16 in which participants de- 
scribed their particular interests in the topic of 
the Conference, there were separate sessions on 
August 17 and 18 devoted to a consideration of 
the specific situation in the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Sweden, the United States, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Although these 
discussions of specific countries were wide- 
ranging in character, a number of basic themes 
began to emerge. 


On August 19 and 20 there were a number of 
general sessions which had evolved on the basis 
of previous discussions and specific suggestions 
from participants. At the outset of these general 
discussions the group decided to formulate a 
series of general principles or propositions per- 
taining to research and statistical uses of data 
held by government agencies. A series of eigh- 
teen general Bellagio Principles subsequently 
evolved on the basis of group discussions. The 
Principles are presented below in the sequence 
in which they emerged and were debated. They 
should be interpreted collectively, since general 
statements are frequently qualified in sub- 
sequent principles. None.of the Principles 
should be attributed to any one participant, nor 
are they binding on individual participants in 
the Conference. Nevertheless, it was agreed that 
the Principles would be made available in this 
Report of the Bellagio Conference, which has 
been reviewed by all participants. 


The Bellagio Principles: A Discussion 
1. National statistical offices should provide re- 


searchers both inside and outside government with - 


the broadest practicable access to informatton 
within the bounds of accepted notions of privacy 
and legal requirements to preserve confidentiality. 


Discussion: 


The participants substantially agreed on the 
importance of facilitating access to government 
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data for research and statistical purposes. They 
thought it was important to establish this basic 
trust toward openness, since researchers per- 
form a public service. It was understood that na- 
tional agencies have to allocate scarce resources 
between researchers and other public users. 


2. Legal and social constraints on the dissemination 
of microdata are appropriate when they reflect the 
interests of respondents and the general public in 
an equitable manner. These constraints should be 
re-examined when they result in the protection of 
vested interests, or the failure to disseminate in- 
formation for statistical and research purposes 
(t.e., without direct consequences for a spectfic in- 
dividual). 


Discusston: 


‘The participants recognized that data dits- 
semination could not take place in an unre- 
stricted manner because of concern for privacy 
and legal considerations. At the same time the 
public has a substantial interest in beneficial 
uses of data. The participants thought that some 
of the current reasons for restricting access to 
data did not adequately reflect the public inter- 
est in data use. 


3. All copies of government data collected or used for 
statistical purposes should be rendered immune 
from compulsory legal process by statute. 


Discussion: 


This particular statement reflected the con- 
sensus that individual data used for research 
and statistical purposes should not directly re- 
sult in decisions about a particular individual, 
unless the research project specifically involved 
such a result, as in some research in the drug 
treatment field. 


4. In making data available to researchers national 
statistical offices should provide some means to en- 
sure that decisions on selective access are subject to 
independent review and appeals. 


Discussion: 


The participants agreed that access to gov- 
ernment information for research and statistical 
purposes should be non-discriminatory. In par- 
ticular, decisions on access to data should not 
rest solely on the hands of members of the 
bureaucracy. If a researcher believes that he or 
she has a legitimate right of access to data, a 
means of appealing a negative decision should 
exist. 


mio 
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5. The distinction between a research file, in the sense 
of a statistical record (as defined in the 1977 re- 
port of the U.S. Privacy Protection Study Commis- 
ston), and other micro files 1s fundamental in dis- 
cusstons of privacy and dissemination of 
microdata. All dissemination of government mi- 
crodata discussed in connection with the Bellagio 
Principles 1s assumed to be a transfer of data to 
research files for use exclusively for research and 
statistical purposes. 


Discussion: 


The discussion at Bellagio emphasized the 
importance of the distinction between research/ 
statistical and acdministrative/regulatory uses of 
individual information. The report of the 
American Privacy Protection Study Commission 
on Personal Privacy in an Information Society de- 
fined a research and statistical record as “any 
item, collection or grouping of information 
maintained in any form of record solely for a re- 
search or statistical purpose.” Research ee 
statistical data is “not intended to be used, 
whole or in part, for making a decision eae an 
individual that is not an integral part of the par- 
ticular research project.” Uhe discussions at Bel- 
lagio emphasized the importance of informing 
data disseminators, respondents, and data users 
of the distinction. 


6. There are valid and soctally-significant fields of 
research for which access to microdata is indispen- 
stble. Statistical agencies are one of the PROG 
sources of government microdata. 


Discussion: 


After considerable debate and a process of 
mutual education in the early stages of the Bel- 
lagio Conference, the participants concluded 
that a number of important fields of research 
required access to microdata, especially from 
government sources. It was also recognized that 
not every researcher requires access to mi- 
crodata either in anonymized or identifiable 
form. There was a further sense that statistical 
agencies in particular should collect statistics on 
the utilization of microdata in order to justify 
the efforts and risks involved. 


7. Public use samples of anonymized individual data 
are one of the most useful ways of disseminating 
microdata for research and statistical purposes. 


8. Techniques now exist that permit preparation of 
public use samples of value for research purposes 
within the constraints imposed by the need for con- 
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fidentiality. Countries with strict statutes on confi- 
dentiality have prepared public use samples. 


Discussion: 


There was a general consensus that public use 
samples were the single most important way in 
which central statistical agencies could assist the 
research community. The discussion em- 
phasized the more than fifteen years experience 
with public use samples in the United States 
without any untoward results in terms of detri- 
ment to an individual. Public use samples pro- 
vide researchers with access to microdata at low 
cost and with great flexibility for their research 
needs. 


9. There are legitimate research purposes requiring 
the use of individual data for which public use 


samples are inadequate. 


10. There are legitimate research uses which require 
the utilization of identifiable data within the 
framework of concern for confidentiality. 


Discussion: 


The participants wished to emphasize the 
legitimacy of research and statistical activities 
involving the need for access to identifiable in- 
dividual information. They also recognized that 
such sensitive uses of data require substantial 
Justification in terms of potential payoffs to the 
general public. Nevertheless, data protection 
should be implemented in such a fashion as to 
make possible the conduct of such important 
types of research as longitudinal studies. 


11. Other techniques of extending to approved re- 
search the same rights and obligations of access 
enjoyed by officers of the government agency need 
to be considered in terms of better access. 


Discussion: 


The participants concluded that researchers 
share with government statisticians a high level 
of concern for the confidentiality of personal 
information. At the same time, non- 
governmental researchers do not normally 
enjoy the same level of access to individual data 
enjoyed by employees of a government agency. 
Within the framework of Principle No. 1, the 
Conference concluded that various means 
should be explored to improve access for re- 
search and statistical purposes, so as to improve 
on existing uses of government information. In 
particular, the participants focused on the pos- 
sibility of swearing-in researchers for a tempor- 
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ary period as employees of a statistical agency. 
Existing examples of mutual cooperation be: 
tween a Statistical agency and researchers were 
applauded. 


12. There 1s considerable potential for development of 


more economical and responsive customized-user 
services, such as 1) record linkage under the pro- 
tection of the statistical office, 2) special tabula- 
tons, 3) publee use samples for special purposes. 
Such services must often involve some form of 
cost recovery. 


Discusston: 


Even if one takes into account the broad 
mandates and heavy current burdens of statisti- 
cal agencies, more can be done to assist research 
and statistical users of data from outside the 
agency. The discussion emphasized the techni- 
cal capacity of statistical agencies to implement 
in a more economical and responsive manner 
the three forms of services mentioned in Princi- 
ple 12. Contemporary restraints on the budgets 
of government agencies emphasize the impor- 
tance of cost recovery for the agency in connec- 
tion with such forms of dissemination. 


13. Some research and statistical activities require the 
linking of individual data for research and statis- 
tical purposes. The methods that have been de- 
veloped to permit record linkage without violat- 
ing law or social custom regarding privacy 
should be used whenever possible. 


Discussion: 


The participants recognized that the linkage 
of individual data, even for research and statis- 
tical purposes, was one of the most sensitive uses 
of personal information, particularly in the 
minds of the general public. Nevertheless, the 
Conference concluded that it was important to 
make a general statement recognizing the 
legitimacy of certain forms of record linkages, 
such as in various types of medical and 
epidemiological research. It would not be in the 
public interest absolutely to prohibit the linkage 
of personal records for research and statistical 
purposes. 


14. Professional or national organizations should 
have codes of ethics for their disciplines concern- 
ing the utalization of individual data for research 
and statistical purposes. Such ethical codes 
should furnish mutually agreeable standards of 
behavior governing relations between providers 
and users of governmental data. 
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15. Users of microdata should be required to sign 
written undertakings for the protection of confi- 
dentiality. 


Discussion: 


After considerable emphasis on the responsi- 
bility of government agencies to improve data 
dissemination, the Conference turned to the 
counter-issue of encouraging researchers to 
share accountability for data protection with 
government agencies. Despite long traditions of 
concern for confidentiality within particular 
disciplines in the social sciences, individual re- 
searchers must be continually sensitized to the 
need for care and caution with respect to the 
protection of confidential information. There 
was overwhelming agreement on the desirability 
of up-to-date ethical codes and the utilization of 
written undertakings to govern data dissemina- 
tion. 


16. Considerable efforts should be made to explain to 
the general public the procedures in force for the 
protection of the confidentiality of microdata col- 
lected and disseminated for research and statistt- 
cal purposes. 


Discussion: 


The Conference felt that there is considerable 
public misunderstanding of the special nature 
of data use involved in research and statistical 
activities. Given widespread suspicions of the 
abuse of administrative data by government 
agencies, it is difficult to convince the general 
public of the long-standing concern for confi- 
dentiality of statistical agencies in particular. 
Yet, however demanding, such efforts at public 
relations on the part of statistical agencies must 
be continued and improved. Certain statistical 
agencies have made considerable advances in 
improving general contacts with the public, in- 
cluding attempts to explain the purposes for 
which data is being collected. The Conference 
strongly supported the notion of informed con- 
sent in data collection and use, whenever prac- 
ticable. Since individual consent is not always 
desirable or practical, such as in certain types of 
medical research, some form of surrogate has to 
be considered under special circumstances. 


17. The right of privacy ts evolving rather than sta- 
tic, and closely related to how statistics and re- 
search are perceived. Therefore, statisticians and 
researchers have a responstbiltty to contribute to 
policy and legal definitions of privacy. 


20 
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Discusston: 


The thrust of this particular Principle is to 


emphasize that policies on data protection have ° 


often been formulated in the past without 
adequate attention to the specialized nature of 
research and statistical uses of government data. 
Both statisticians and researchers have been too 
hestitant to involve themselves in public debates 
on these issues and to articulate their particular 
traditions and concerns. This Principle em- 
phasizes the importance of good public relations 
on the part of both statisticians and researchers. 


18. Public concern about privacy and confidentiality 
in the collection and utilization of individual 
data can be addressed in part as follows: 


(1) voluntary data collection, whenever practica- 
ble; 


(2) advanced general notice to respondents and 
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informed consent, whenever practicable; 
(3) provisions for public knowledge of data uses; 
(4) public education on the distinction between 
administrative and research uses of informa- 
tion. 


Discussion: 


The particular concerns of the Bellagio Con- 
ference with research and statistical uses of data 
meant that ways of protecting personal privacy 
as such were not a central focus of discussion. 
Nevertheless, the Conference closed with the 
presentation of a general resolution emphasiz- 
ing ways in which statistical agencies in particu- 
lar could attempt to alleviate public concern 
with problems of privacy and confidentiality. In 
many ways Principle 18 reiterates general ten- 
dencies included in earlier Principles. 
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LIST OF COMMISSION RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS TO DATE 


The following list of Research Publications prepared for the 
Commission may be obtained at the Ontario Government Bookstore in 
Toronto, or by mail order through the Publications Centre, 880 Bay 
Street, 5th Floor, Toronto, Ontario M5S 1Z8. Further titles will 


be announced upon their completion. 


a) The Freedom of Information Issue: A Political Analysis 
by Donald V. Smiley, Professor of Political Science 
York University, Toronto, Ontario 


2 Freedom of Information and Ministerial Responsibility 


by Kenneth Kernaghan, Professor of Politics and Administration 
Brock University, St. Catharines, Ontario 


3 Public Access to Government Documents: A Comparative Perspective 
by Donald C. Rowat, Professor of Political Science 
Carleton University, Ottawa, Ontario 


4 Information Access and The Workmen's Compensation Board 


by Terence G. Ison, Professor of Law 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario 


5 Research and Statistical Uses of Ontario Government Personal Data 
by David H. Flaherty, Professor of History 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario 
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